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Ir would appear that nothing but the heavy pro- 
gress of time—nothing but the selfish torpor of middle 
age—enables us to calculate the mighty ebb and flow 
of our spring-tide of life, or analyze the clouds and 
sunshine of “ the April climate of our ” How 
little do the young appreciate the value of youth!— 
that brief season of vivid impressions, when mind and 
heart and body are alike healthy—alike untouched by 
the corruptions of mortal nature;—when the eye sees 
with its own sight—the bosom swells with its own 
emotions;—when the love of God and of his creatures 
is warm and bright within us—when the scorn of the 
scorner has not reached our ears, nor the iron of ad- 
versity entered into our soul. Rumours of wrong and 
evil and suffering assail us; but we reject a lesson that 
finds no echo in our experience. Nay, so unreal 
is the picture of human affliction, that we look forth 
and hail those shadows imparted to the imaginary 
landscape of life by the homilies of the old and the 
still more frigid lessons of written wisdom, as only in- 
tended to set forth with brighter lustre the glittering 
points of joy and prosperity sparkling at intervals upon 
its surface. “ Despair” seems a mere figure of speech; 
“anguish” a poetical expression; and “ woe” the fa- 
vourite rhyme of a plaintive stanza. Ah! bitter expe- 
rience !—gnawing, clinging, cleaving curse of mortal 
sorrow !—wherefore must thou come with thy realities 
of the grave and the worm, the pang of absence, the 
sting of disappointment, to prove that the sun can 
shine in vain, and the spring breathe forth its heavenly 
breath only to deepen the winter withering within our 
heart of hearts! 

Caroline Wyndham at seventeen was the happiest 
creature in the world: the buoyant spirits that bright- 
ened the lustre of her beauty were the result of health, 
prosperity, and good humour. Her father had died so 
early in her own life that the deprivation was unfelt; 
and her mother (herself a creature of impulse) was 
consoled for the loss by the endearments of this only 
daughter, a girl of singular loveliness and promise. 
Caroline had therefore as fair a chance of being 
spoiled, as too much tenderness and tending usually 
afford to a human “ angel,” with blue eyes, glistening 
ringlets, the foot of a fairy, and the voice of a siren. 
The only child of a widow in easy circumstances is 
predestined, indeed, to darlinghood. The same pas- 
sionate tenderness that clings to its infancy for conso- 
lation, watches over the gradual unfolding of the bud, 
the luxuriant bloom of the perfect flower, as if no 
other blossom grew amid the gardens of earth; and if 
ever an all-engrossing partiality were excusable, it 
was in the instance of Caroline, who was as various} 
and lavishly endowed as the princess of a fairy tale. 
Even the one thing wanting (a deficiency calculated 
to waken all a mother's anxieties) passed unregarded 
amid the multitude of her good gifts:—she was por- 
tionless. Mrs. Wyndham was aware that a rapacious 
heir-male was looking eagerly to her jointure, derived 
from an estate rigidly entailed which she had brought 
forth no son to inherit; and that a paltry pittance of 
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two thousand pounds, the savings of her frugality, was 


all the dowry of poor Caroline. But what signified 
this want of fortune to a girl so fascinating, so ad- 
mired, so courted ;—whose smile was “an India in 
itself,”—whose price “ above rubies.” 

It is true that more than one manly cheek was 
already seen to flush, and more than one manly voice 
heard to tremble on the approach of her light footsteps ; 
and Mrs. Wyndham, self-secure of a rich and illus- 
trious son-in-law whenever it might suit her to relax 
the tenacity of her maternal embraces and part with a 
companion so beloved, abstained from the lessons of 
worldly wisdom bestowed by modern mothers upon 
their children. She was rather anxious to delay than 
hasten Caroline’s choice, in order that she might keep 
her a few years longer wholly her own ;—steal by 
night like a miser, and gloat upon her treasure when 
all other eyes were sleeping ;—watch every passing 
cloud upon her countenance, to secure her from the 
trivial vexations of life ;—guard her, pray for her, ido- 
lise, adore, caress—luxuriate, in short, in all the rap- 
tures of a mother’s fondness. At best it is a grievous 
trial to ‘relinquish to another’s guardianship the sole 
object of our tenderness. 

Caroline’s heart, meanwhile, was of too pure and 
delicate a texture to be easily excited. She had al- 
ready frowned upon the suit of one titled admirer; 
and was readily induced to accede to her mother’s 
opinion that Sir William Wildair was a mere fox- 
hunter, and Lord Martingale a man of unsettled prin- 
ciples. But, alas! when Arthur Burlinton arrived 
with his regiment at Dover, where the Wyndhams 
were passing the bathing season, and, having contrived 
to be presented to their acquaintance, professed a sud- 
den faith in the infallibility of the mother, and bent a 
knee of adoration to herself, Caroline began to con- 
ceive the possibility of a second object of attachment. © 
She was still submissive, still dutiful, still tender to 
her mother ; but, in spite of remonstgance and prohi- 
bition, made no secret of her growing predilection for 
the handsome young devotee. At first, inde@, the 
prohibition was moderately expressed. It appeared 
impossible to the doating parent that her Caroline could 
cherish a wrong thought or blameable inclination; and 
the acquaintance was suffered to proceed from liking 
to love, from love to infatuation, ere she uttered a 
decisive negative. Conviction, loud words, angry ad- 
monitions, and harsh menaces came together ;—but 
they came too late. 

“ Arthur Burlinton has not a shilling,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham. “He has a liberal mind,” rejoined 
“ Arthur Burlintonshas not a grain of inte- 
rest to push him forward in his profession,” said the 
mother. “He has talent and energy,” observed the 
daughter. “Arthur Burlinton is a man of low con- 
nexions.” “He has the feelings and sentiments of a 
man of honour.” And the spirited girl blushed while, 
for the first time, she ventured to oppose a mother’s 
authority. Pat 

Mrs. Wyndham now attempted a different mode of 
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persuasion. “My child,” said she, “you have been 
tenderly and delicately reared. Think what it would 
be to me to leave you exposed to the privations of 
penury, to the uncertain destinies of a soldier’s wife!” 
But Caroline’s heart was bright with the sunshine of 
youth ; and though, at her mother’s bidding, she looked 
forth into futurity, she could regard no privation as 
afflicting connected with the fortunes of the beloved 
Arthur. Penury was a mere word to a creature rear- 
ed in the lap of luxury; economy a pleasing branch of 
minor morals; and as to the perils of a military career, 
her notion of warring armies was purely historical ;— 
the dragoons of that epoch seemed made to grace the 
splendid pageantry of reviews and parades. In short, 
her heart beat so quick whenever Arthur Burlinton’s 
name was mentioned, that she had but little philosophy 
at her disposal fur the consideration of their mutual 
prospects. She wept, indeed, while listening to her 
mother’s appeal; and Mrs. Wyndham augured wonders 
from her tears, without suspecting that they flowed 
from the consciousness of having already entangled 
herself in a solemn betrothment with the object of her 
mother’s repugnance. Dreading a still more express 
and sacred prohibition, she even consented to fulfil the 
engagement by a secret marriage: Arthur having as- 
sured her that the mother who had dealt towards her 
with such undeviating indulgence, could not and would 
not withhold her benediction from a vow already so- 
lemnized. And so far he was right in his calculations; 
Mrs. Wyndham did consent to bless the penitent bride ; 
she did extend her hand in pledge of peace to her 
unwelcome son-in-law; she did even hasten to slay 
the fatted calf, and make merry in honour ot these ill- 
omened nuptials. But there was a touch of bitterness 
in her voice, and a glance of anguish in her eyes 
throughout all these rejoicings:—it was plain that she 
‘was only labouring to spare the feelings and the good 
name of her rebellious girl. Within a few weeks she 
mickened, died, was buried, without any ailment beyond 
the secret pang, betraying— 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 


Perhaps of the three, Arthur Burlinton was most to 
be pitied. He knew himself to be the active cause of 
Caroline's disobedience, the passive cause of Mrs. 
Wyndbam's untimely end; and whenever he sat 
watching the tears that stole down the cheeks of his 
wife, seemed to note anew that mournful waive of the 
dying mother’s head, which was ever present in the 
daughter's memory. His means were too small to 
afford to the delicate Caroline those luxuries or rather 
necessaries of her station, which the loss of her cheer- 
ful home now rendered doubly necessary; and, worse 
than all, his own parents were still living, and far 
more bitterly incensed by his improvident marriage 
than the mild and affectionate woman whom it had 
hurried into the grave. The letter in which they ac- 
knowledged the avowal of his rashness was, in fact, 
of too harsh and sordid a nature to be shown to his 
wife. She was aware that her Arthur's father was a 
man of mean extraction, engaged in commercial life in 
a@ manufacturing town; that he had placed his hand- 
some son in a hussar regiment in the hope that he 
would achieve greatness and have greatness thrust 





those unknown parents who, she trusted, would some 
day or other deign to replace her own lamented mo- 
ther. But she was not yet fully sensible of the im- 
portance of that bereavement. ,It is in the day of our 
humiliation, rather than in the triumph of our pride, 
we turn our hearts to God; it is in our season of sor- 
row, rather than in the fulness of prosperity, we miss 
the tender hand that sheltered our infancy from harm, 
and wiped away the transient tears of youth. When 
herself on the eve of becoming a mother, when “ fear 
came upon her soul,” she recollected the possibility 
that the little being about to see the light might see it 
motherless; and wept anew for that kind parent who 
would have loved and sheltered her babe for her sake. 
Then, for the first time, a terrible sentence seemed 
whispered in her ears—* That tender mother is in her 
grave ;—and thou, even thou, didst lay her there!”— 

Fortunately, her evil auguries were premature; she 
survived to press a living child in her living arms. 
But even the joy of that most joyous hour was damped 
by the same morbid self-upbraiding. While she lis- 
tened in ecstasy to the feeble wail of her infant, and 
felt her heart grow big with rapture beyond the relief 
of tears, beyond the expression of words—the thought 
glanced into her mind that—< Even so thy mother 
rejoiced in thy birth; thy mother, whom thou didst 
hasten to the grave!’ 

It was in vain that Arthur attempted to combat this 
afflicting notion. Whatever evil awaited her, Caro- 
line’s first impulse was to recognise the blow asa 
chastisement for her disobedience ; and from the period 
—and it came but too soon—when poverty made itself 
apparent in their little household, she seemed to feel 
every privation and every humiliation as a sacrifice 
due to the memory of the departed. She struggled, 
indeed, against such evils as operated against the 
comforts of Arthur and his child as well as against her 
own ; laboured diligently, and laid aside all the dainty 
repugnances of her gentle breeding. She felt that no 
task could be degrading to the hand of the mother or 
the wife; learrt to limit her hours of rest, to habituate 
herself to activity; and, but for that one corroding re- 
miniscence of filial rebellion, would have been happier 
than in the days of her more brilliant fortunes. Arthur 
was a man of simple tastes, of high honour, of intellec- 
tual pursuits, of equable temper; and above all, of the 
most generous and ample devotion to herself; and with 
such a companion, how could his wife be otherwise 
than happy, and proud of her destiny? 

A second year brought a second child, to diminish 
their stock of comforts, and amplify their sense of 
happiness. But although Caroline was patient and 
cheerful throughont all their domestic vexations, her 
husband had no longer fortitude to mark the wasting 
of her beautiful form, the sharpening of her lovely fea- 
tures. He saw that she was overtasked, feeble, and 
sinking under the excess of her exertions ; and hastily 
penning a letter to his father, described in vivid co 
lours the weakness and sufferings of his wife, and 
asked but for as much pecuniary aid as would afford 
her an additional servant—He was refused! “A wo- 
man who could break the heart of her mother to gra- 
ufy her own selfish predilections, deserves to reap the 
punishment of her disobedience,” wrote Mr. Burlinten 
to his son. “ And he is right!’ ejaculated Caroline, 
who was not only present at the arrival of the letter, 


upon him, both professionally and matrimonially; but | but as usual too near her husband’s heart to be kept 


she did not know thatton learning Arthur's 
with a portionless girl instead of the heiress 


blessing, and forbidden the young couple his house. 
For some time Captain Burlinton managed to per- 
suade his wife that the peremptory nature of his mili- 
tary duties alone prevented him from introducing her 
to his family; and she, who was so accustomed to the 


of family affection, vainly sighed after 


nce | 
tici- | 
pated by his cupidity, he had rendered a curse for a | 


fh ignorance of its contents. “My mother forewarned 
me against the miseries of poverty and want. It is 
but just that I should fulfil the denunciation incurred 
by my ingratitude.—He is right.” 

In one peint, however, poor Mrs. Wyndham's pro- 
phecies proved utterly erroneous. She had foretold 
that amid the humiliations of poverty, domestic dis 
union would be engendered ; that Arthur, deprived of 
the diversions and enjoyments of his bachelor life, 
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would become discontented and fractious; that love 
would be embittered into hatred by the potent drug of 
disappointment. But of this, at present, no symplom 
appeared; and it was perhaps the deep humility of 
poor Caroline, the touching and genile penitence with 
which she kept holy the memory of her mother, and 
amid all her trials preserved the reminiscence of her 
filial rebellion as the darkest and worst, that rendered 
him doubly apprehensive of inflicting a single thorn 
upon a heart already deeply lacerated. His tender- 
ness, so far from abating, increased with every comfort 
he was compelled to renounce for her sake; and a 
stranger might have detected each additional mortifica- 
tion by the augmented vigilance of his attention to her 
wishes. 

“We must be cheerful, love'’ Caroline would ex- 
claim, suddenly rousing herself from a reverie of deep 
despondency in which the brilliant picture of her 
prosperous youth had arisen like a phantom from a 
tomb: “ we must not wither the hearts of our girls by 
the premature spectacle of affliction. ‘The eye of a 
child should gaze upon nothing but gladness; its ear 
should drink in none but joyous sounds; its little heart 
should nut be chilled under the shadow of sorrow. 
Arthur, do you remember how gay I was when you 
first knew me?—do you remember how impossible I 
found it to believe in the reality of misery’—My mo- 
ther (my poor mother, whom I destroyed) suffered no 
trouble to approach me. She chose that my youth 
should be bright as the summer sunshine; that my 
heart should cherish her image connected only with 
remembrances of tenderness and enjoyment. Let it 
be so with our children, Arthur. Let us shut up our 
miseries within our own bosoms; let them not already 
suspect the existence of grief and pain. Smile, dear 
Arthur, smile:—in spite of all our trials, we have 
riches and joys and compensations beyond the common 
lot of men;—strong mutual affection, unswerving mu- 
tual confidence, and fervent trust in the mercies of 
Heaven. So long, dearest, as I can hold your hand in 
Taine—+so long as I see those approving eyes bent upon 
all my doings—so long as I can lay down my head to 
rest and hear your breathing in the dead of night, 
mingled with the murmurs of my‘children—I dare not 
commend my destiny to the interposition of Providence. 
I have still blessings to be thankful for, of which I 
must not peril the loss by seeming thanklessness. Let 
us be cheerful, Arthur; let us smile and be cheerful!” 

But the period now approached in which to smile 
or be cheerful was beyond the efforts of a father and 
a husband. War was declared!—and, just as habits 
of strict economy enabled them to limit their wants 
within their narrow income, and provide fur the ne- 
cessities of four living beings out of a pittance that 
had barely sufficed the luxuries of one, the prospect of 
leaving three of the number friendless and destitute, 
darkened for the first time the hopes of professional 
advancement. The big, round drops rose on the fore- 
head of the father of the litle family, when he con- 
templated those perils which could only abbreviate 
for himself the bitterness of a blighted career, but 
which might render his wife a widow—his children 
fatherless. His two girls were now old enough to 
comprehend and report the rumours of the barracks; 
and it was not many days afier intelligence arrived 
that the regiment was among the first destined to 
foreign service, that little Caroline echoed the dreadful 
tidings in her mother’s sick room. Mrs. Burlinton had 
been for some weeks an invalid, and this blow was too 
much for her enfeebled frame. Delirium was added 
to indisposition; and the gallant soldier, who felt the 
impossibility of turning a deaf ear to the summons of 
honour, even though it claimed him from the bedside 
of a dying wife, had the misery of imprinting his part- 
ing kiss on lips unconscious of his departure; on lips 
which, amid all their feverish debility, refrained not 





from incoherently repeating, “ Even as she threatened, 
so let it be!—The curse is upon me—No parental 
blessing hallowed our union. She said it would de- 
stroy her, if 1 wedded with a soldier—I murdered my 
mother;—and now I must die broken-hearted, and 
atone the crime.” 

She did not, however, die ;—no, not even when, on 
the gradual restoration of her reason, she found she 
could no longer clasp that hand in hers—no longer 
sun herself in that approving smile—no longer, in the 
stillness and the darkness of night, listen for the light 
breathing of the bosom she loved, and feel that a 
strong arm of defence still secured her against all 
earthly enemies.—Now all was silent—all blank—all 
chill—all hopeless. She had nothing left but two 
helpless children weeping for their father, and the 
bitter memory of ber own filial ingratitude. 

“T must struggle against this overpowering weak- 
ness,” faltered poor Caroline, when she remembered 
how ill she had been—how friendless and destitute 
she was. And she rose from her sick bed and wres- 
tled with her despair; and by dint of fixing her eyes 
resolutely and trustfully upon a single bright speck 
far in the gloomy distance—upon the blessed moment 
of Arthur’s return to her arms afier the long desolate 
period of absence—she managed to keep the life-blood 
warm within a heart which sorrow had well nigh 
transfixed to marble. 

Children are sorry comforters in the house of mourn- 
ing. They ask for the dead—they ask for the absent; 
they recall the past, and conjure up endless associations 
which wound as with an unseen weapon. Caroline 
could no longer endure even the mention of her hus- 
band’s name; and yet there was no hour of the day in 
which these unintentional tormentors did not hazard 
some conjecture respecting “ poor papa,” or an inquiry 
into the nature and dangers of military duty. “ Mo- 
ther, mother!” the helpless mourner would murmur 
amid her prayers, “ very heavily do [ atone my diso- 
bedience to thy will;—very bitterly do I experience 
the ‘ anxieties of a soldier's wife.’ Intercede for me, 
mother, that I may be released from this one over- 
whelming trial.” — 

Ill indeed can we appreciate the ordering of our own 
destinies! A time was approaching when she would 
look back upon that period of suspense as one of com- 
parative happiness; when the bitterest struggle of her 
terrors would seem preferable to the dull, dead, sullen 
torpor of her despair. Despatches came which set 
every heart in motion throughout the kingdom; many 
with the convulsive throb of affection—few with a 
tremor of emotion equal to hers. The blow was de- 
cisive ;—the worst was ever at once. Captain Bur- 
linton was reported among the slain. Her mother’s 
manes were fully appeased—she had nothing more to 
suffer. Arthur was gone—kILLED—dead! Oh! é@ould 
he indeed be dead—that bright, that buoyant—ani- 
mated—noble soldier? Yes; many an officious voice 
already hailed her as a widow ;—she, who had so re- 
joiced, so gloried, so triumphed in the name of wife! 
—Poor—poor Caroline! 

The rich have hosts of comforters. Watchful eyes 
surround the silken canopy, and sympathising hearts 
wait on the affliction of the prosperous. Burlinton’s 
widow and orphans wept unheeded. A surly landlord 
alone intruded upon their wretchedness; and, in the 
dept her despair, the mourrfer found that it was by 
her exertions her children must be arrayed in the 
outward tokens of sorrow. There was an officious 
raurmur buzzing in her ears of “respect to the me- 
mory of the dead;” and she recollected that the world 
demanded vain formalities of attire in evidence of that 
hallowed feeling. 

“ Behold now and see!—was there ever sorrow like 
unto her sorrow ?”—Her own—her only !—he fur whom 
she had sacrificed her earthly prosperity, her self-re- 
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spect, her first and paramount duty of filial obedience 
—gone—gone for ever! dead—in the crush of battle, 
without one tender word from those he loved, without 
the consolations of religion—the hallowing blessing of 
his parents. His very grave was amid those of un- 
distinguished multitudes—unconsecrated by priestly 
prayer—by the still more holy tear of kindred affec- 
tion! “Surely I have now expiated all,” said she, 
meekly folding her hands upon her bosom. She was 
too woe-struck for tears, too friendless to look for 
human consolation. 

Yet Caroline dreamed not of death as a refuge from 
her miseries. She knew that she had no right to lung 
for the quietude of the tomb; that her children called 





upon her, with an unsilenceable voice, to arise and 
gird on her strength, and fight for them in the harsh 
warfare of the world; and, moreover, she had receutly 
become aware of a startling fact:—she was about 
again to become a mother. A shiver of agonizing de- 
light agitated her whole frame at the thought. Julia 
and Caroline were the images of herself, and had been 
doubly endeared to their poor father by that resem- 





blance. But the little being still to come, might per- 
haps resemble him ;—perhaps recall in its living fea- 
tures that beloved countenance which she now wasted 
hour after hour in striving to recall in unimpaired 
Justre to the eye of memory, and which some busy 
fiend seemed intent on obliterating from her recollec- 
tion. ‘The first tears that burst from her eyes after 
reading that dreadful gazette, sprang forth at the hope 
thus mercifully presented. 

The new trials and duties by which Mrs. Burlinton 
was now unexpectedly surrounded, inspired her with 
a desperate resolution. She determined to throw her- 


self on the mercy of Arthur's obdurate father and 
mother, lest she should die, and leave his children 
homeless and helpless pilgrims in the wildemess. She 
went to them—humbled herself before them—appeal- 


ed to them as from her husband's grave; confessing 
her own fault and praying that it might be hers to 
atone it by the utmost anguish of mortal suffering, pro- 
vided her innocent children were exempted from the 
sentence. The hearts of the two old people relented ; 
they consented to receive the friendless creature be- 
neath their roof. At first, indeed, they bore her pre- 
sence with reluctance; but there was no resisting her 





silent, patient, unrepining sorrow. It was useless to 
upbraid her. They saw that her self-recrimination 
was severe and unceasing; that two only thoughts 
occupied her mind—the memory of her offence towards 
her mother, the memory of her tenderness towards her 
husband. She had no longer any care for her children. 
Their destinies were secured: she had solemnly be- 
queathed them to the protection of Arthur's pareuts;— 
to the still holier keeping of their heavenly Father and 
her own. 

It is written, that there shall be joy in the darkened 
chamber of travail “ when a man-child is born into 
the world;’—eager congratulations are heard—and | 
even the mothers’s feeble voice has an inflexion of 
triumph. But there were deep sobs by Caroline’s 
couch when the grandmother, in broken tones, an- 
nounced that a son was added to her orphans; and her 
own accents had a sort of stern solemnity in them when 
she replied—* Let his name be called Arthur, in me- 
mory of the dead.” — 

From that hour, however, her strength stren ed, 
an? her courage grew firmer. “I am now the M@ther 
of Burlinton’s boy,” she would sometimes say, in an 
exulting voice. And then her exultation melted into 
tears, as she hung over the nestling infant, and strove 
to trace its father’s features in its face; and uncon- 
sciously looked round, as if expecting to meet the 
triumphant smile of fatherly tenderness with which 
the gratified husband had greeted the birth of his elder 








children. “He has no father!” ejaculated the poor 


heart-riven widow, as she clasped the litile tender 
being closer into her bosom; “ but I will love him so 
that he shall never feel himself an orphan. And who 
—who will love and cherish me? I destroyed my 
own fond mother; and Arthur was taken from me in 
retribution of the crime.” 

Let no one presume to say “ I have drained the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs:” dark as the night may be, 
the avenger has storms in his hand to deepen a thou- 
sand-fold its murk obscurity. The chances of war, 
which deprived poor Carole of the father of her 
children, now began to operate fatally on the fortunes 
of the elder Burlinton. The branch of commerce in 
which his funds were vested was affected even to 
utter ruin; and he and his aged wife, now reduced to 
a narrow provision, were chiefly dependant on the 
labours of the daughter-in-law so long rejected, so 
humbly submitted to their arbitrary will. A nursing 
mother, a grieving widow, she still found leisure to 
supply to them the ministry of the servants they could 
no longer command; and to bear unmurmuring the 
utmost irritation of their peevishness. “They are 
Arthur’s parents.” whispered she to herself; “ to work 
for them is a duty he has bequeathed me. Other 
duties I have outraged—let me not be remiss in this!” 
If her spirit flagged in the execution of her task, it 
was enough for her to contemplate awhile the sweet 
face of her boy, and it seemed as if her husband’s soul 
were shining out from his eyes, and inciting her to 
industry. “God will at length forgive me,” thought 
poor Caroline. “If I labour diligently to honour his 
father and his mother, my days will be long in the 
land, to watch over my orphan children.” 

The summer came again ;—-the second that had put 
forth its unheeded blossoms since Arthur last culled 
and placed them in her bosom; and Caroline persuaded 
the old man, whom bankruptcy had now released from 
his duties, to remove with her to a small cottage on 
the coast, near to the well-known spot where she had 
first beheld his son. They dwelt there together, if 
not without repining, without upbraiding. The old 
people blessed her with their tenderest blessings; and 
the children grew and grew, and promised to do ho- 
nour to their father’s name. 

One evening, a glowing afternoon in June, wken the 
beauty of the earth seems shining on the eye of afflic- 
tion as if in mockery of its tears, the little family was 
assembled in their one lowly apartment; Caroline with 
her infant on her knee, the elder girl rehearsing in the 
ear of her grandfather one of those beautiful lessons of 
scriptural wisdom to which the bereaved turn yearn- 
ingly for consolation. It was the Raising of Lazarus! 
—and when the gentle child came to the words, 
“ Lord! hadst thou been here, my brother had not died,” 
the scalding tears dropped from the widow’s eyes upon 
the little face that smiled up into herown. A strange 
object had attracted the infant’s eye ;—even the figure 
of an officer who stood transfixed at the open door.— 
A cry of madness burst from Caroline’s lips—The 
girls called loudly on the name of their dead father. 
—The aged people alone were self-possessed to see 
that it was no apparition, but a breathing form of flesh 
and blood that stood before them. 

“ Caroline, my blessed wife!’ cried the hoarse voice 
of the happy Arthur. “ My wounds and imprisonment 
alone caused me to be reported among the slain. I 
have returned to you rich—promoted !—Nay, turn not 
your face from the infirm veteran who comes to be 
nursed and caressed among you, and to leave you no 
more!” 

It were vain to describe the delicious agony of that 
meeting :—the transition from such sorrow to such joy 
is not a thing for words. Even Caroline could only 
murmur in thanksgiving, “ My prayers are heard!— 
Heaven and my mother have accepted my sacrifice, 
and pardoned my transgression.” 
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JEANNIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony @ weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


"T'was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
"Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To lear ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeannie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think? 
When baith bent doun ow’r ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin’ said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon,) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh lightsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang! 


Oh mind ye, luve, how afi we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its waters croon? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ 0’ the wood, 
The throssil whusslit sweet; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowle abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak! 





That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung! 


I marvel, Jeannie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee, 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine? 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wand’rings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


ee hen 
THE VOICE OF THE TIMES, 


BY J. F. HOLLINGS. 
A voice has gone forth o’er mountain and river— 
The sounds of foreboding, and wrath, and dismay— 
As the blasts on the face of the waters which quiver, 
Ere the tempest sails dense o’er the sunlight of day. 
Aroused are the hopes of the ruthless and daring, 
And the arm of the spoiler the blue steel is baring, 
And the monarchs of earth, at the signal preparing, 
Are gathering the ranks of their banded array. * 


There is strife in the city—the swart brow of labour 

Frowns stern through the smoke-drift of death’on its foe ; 

The serf has arisen with his grasp on the sabre; 

The cannon yawns dark by the ford’s guarded flow; 

And the steed starts from rest at the trumpet’s shrill 
warning, 

And the drum blends its note with the breezes of 
morning ; 

And the sails of proud fleets, the hoar sea-wave adorn- 
ing, 

Gleam pale o’er the arming of hundreds below. 


Wild spirit of hate and unchecked desolation! 

The fields, where thy standards unnumbered were set, 
When nation came forth in its might against nation, 
And earth was one battle-plain—who may forget? 
Asperne, thy dim turrets—Eylau the pine-crested— 
And Leipsic’s gray wall, with its dim mist invested ; 
And the strife, at whose closing, war’s eagle arrested, 
Sank scorched on the dust where his legions were met. 


Yet, Pir: the past, with its lesson of sorrow, 


Thoug!Ptenfold the waste, and as deep were the wo, 

Still seeks the blind impulse of frailty to borrow 

New strength for its scourge, and fresh powers to be- 
stow: 

Morn smiles on the harvest of peace freshly springing, 

Noon’s warmth round the ear its bright influence is 
flinging ; 

But eve the loud storm and the whirlwind is bringing, 

And who the sealed scroll of to-morrow shall know? 
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The baron stroaked his dark browne face, 
And turned his head aside, 

To wipe away the startinge teare 
He proudlye strove to byde. 


“Here, take her, Chi!d of Elle,” he saide, 
And gave her lilly white hande— 


“Here, take my deare amd only childe——— 


Tne experience which Henry the Seventh had ac- 
quired in his youth, whilst in England and during his 
exile abroad, from observing the proud and factious | 
spirit of the English nobility, tanght him, as the first 
step towards securing a quiet possession of the throne, 
to curb that turbulent disposition which existed among 
the powerful barons, and which had been so fatal to 
the peace of the nation during the reigns of his prede- 
Cessors. feudal lords 
maintained a number of followers, and encouraged all 
the needy and mercenary who could boast of any skill 
in arms; an accomplishment surpassing a!l others in 
those days, when might so frequently triumphed over 
law and justice. The sanguinary and devastating 
wars of the rival roses had created a spirit of disaffec- 
tion and rebellion throughout the land. Travelling 
Was at all times dangerous; and, even in London, 
though surrounded with walls, the lives and properties 
of the citizens were not always secure. During the 
reign of this crafiy and politic prince, the arts were 
encouraged, commerce revived, and the carriages 
lately employed in the service of the contending par- 
ties, were now laden with merchandise; the many 
villages, and even some towns in England, first arose; 
anJ the gloom and desolation which had overspread 
the kingdom gradually dispersed. The people, tired 
of a long and sanguinary civil war, gladly hailed the 
return of peace, and were not to be easily roused again 
inte rebellion, as may be seen from the failure of the 
two attempts of Simnel and Warbeck.* 

During the time of the violent struggles we have 
alluded to, there stood between the town of Fairford 
and the little village of Marston Maisey, in Glouges- 
tershire, a casteliated building, held by Sir John Havi- 
land, a knight of an ancient and honourable family, 
whose ancestors had dwelt there from the time of the 
Norman conquest. Ile was devotedly attached to the 
house of Lancaster, and when an appeal to arms was 
made by the two factions, he sold the greater part of 
his estates, and joined the standard of Henry, with his 
two sons, who were destined to return no more. At 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, Robert, the eldest, was 


Disdaining all control, these 





slain by an arrow, and the youngest fell at Hexham, 
while bravely defending his father from the attack of | 
a band of spearmen, led by Sir William Maltravers, a | 
knight of gigantic stature, who savagely slew him, afler | 
he had been beaten down and disarmed. In this batile, 
Sir John himself received several wounds, some of | 
which were too serious to admit of his ever taking the 
field again. A cross-bow bolt had shattered the bone | 
of his left arm so dreadfully, that it was renggyed en- 
tirely useless. 

Vexed at being thus incapacitated, and Mwardly | 

* The adventures of this youth far exceed the wild- 
est fiction, and his untimely fate cannot but excite our 
commiseration. His real pretensions are to this day 
a subject of dispute, for we are told that the confession 
extorted from him by Henry was so full of contradic- 
tions, that it raised doubts in the minds of some, who 
were before disposed to consider him an impostor. 





Childe of Elie. 


| vowing to be revenged on the destroyer of his son, the 
bereaved father returned to his home almost heart- 


broken. Perhaps he would. have sought his own 


| death by rushing into the midst of his enemies, had 


not the recolleciion of his daughter, now fast growing 
up to womanhood, withheld him. Who would protect 
her in those unsettled times, if he should fall? It was 
the gentle Agnes who made his life supportable, and 
in her society lhe sought to bury, for awhile, the recol- 
lection of his loss. But there were times when the 
remembrance of his sons’ death flashed across his 
brain, and made the unhappy father curse the faction 
that had torn asunder the ties of friendship and kin- 
dred. Robert had died in his arms, as he vainly en- 
deavoured to pluck the arrow from his breast, and 
Edward was struck, mangled and bleeding, to the 
ground before his face. 

The remembrance of those scenes would often re- 
cur, When the pain of his many wounds had occa- 
sioned a temporary delirium; and nought but the at- 
tentions of his beloved child could soothe his mind, 
and make existence endurable. Beautiful she was— 
fit subject for a poet's pen, or painter's pencil: and her 
mind was fitted for such a shrine. Although she had 
numbered scarce twenty summers, there lacked not 
wealthy suitors for such a perfection. 

Iler father was a man of great learning for that rude 
age, when some of England's stoutest knights could 
neither read nor write; but he was not the less skilled 
in warlike exercises, and had done good service on the 
part of the weak-minded Henry and his Amazon queen 
— indeed this had considerably reduced his possessions 
—and, when he returned home, the coldness of those 
of his neighbours who had not taken part in the quar- 
rel, stung him to the quick. But he concealed his in- 
dignation, and appeared but little abroad, seldom ven- 
turing to leave his estate, unless upon particular occa- 
sions. 

Several years had elapsed since the death of his 
sons, during which time the deadly feuds of the Roses 
had raged with unabated fury. At length the Yorkists 
prevailed, and Henry was in their power, but not long 
after, queen Margaret landed in England, accompanied 
by her son, resolving to try the issue of another battle ; 
and, encamped near Tewksbury, she waited the ap- 
proach of Edward. 

Sir John had heard of the landing of the queen, and 
althongh he forgot not the heavy losses he had sus- 
tained by espousing her cause, he would have gladly 


joined her standard, had not his wounds rendered him 


incapable of bearing arms. The knight was well 
aware that a battle must be fought as soon as the two 
armies met each other, and he anxiously awaited the 
result of the combat. 

One evening in the month of May, Sir John sat in 
a small room, which he used as a study: he had once 
or twice attempted to read, but the agitation of his 
mind would not allow him. His jewelled fingers held 
down the leaves of a splendidly illuminated book, but 
his eye wandered from the page and glanced sorrow- 
fully on a suit of battered armour which stood in one 
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corner of the room. A lance, a sword, and a mace 
hung against the wall; they had been once wielded 
by a vigorous and skilful hand, but were now to be 
used by their possessor no more! He thought on the 
time when he had vaulted on his horse amidst the 
shouts of his retainers, armed in that harness which he 
was never to fill again: he thought, also, on the fate of 
his two sons, and then on his only remaining child, his 
beautiful and virtuous Agnes:—no marvel that his 
book was unheeded. He sat for some time in this 
mood, until night had closed in, when the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs struck on his ear. He listened atien- 
tively. Had the battle been fought/—It might be a 
party of the conquerors come to burn and spoil his 
dwelling—no, it was a single horseman. Scarcely had 
the thought risen in his mind, when a servant entered, 
and informed him that a traveller, who waited without, 
required a night’s shelter under his roof, having been 
attacked by a band of men, who had slain his servant. 
The knight commanded them to show the stranger 
every attention, and, having descended into the hall, 
welcomed him with much courtesy. 

In answer to Sir John’s inquiries, the stranger, in a 
few words, informed him that his name was Godfrey 
Maltravers, and that he was on his way to Cirencester, 
when he was waylaid by a party of men, who killed 
his only attendant, and that he had escaped through 
the fleetness of his horse. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sir John, “some of the cursed fore- 
riders belonging to one of the armies which must now 
lie in the neighbourhood; but, I hope, sir, they have 
not despoiled you of any valuables?” 

“No, nothing, save a jerkin and hose, which my 
poor knave had strapped behind him.” 

“’T'was lucky that you escaped with your life, sir; 
these are unsettled times, and the strongest arm takes 
most. What ho! Will, a flagon of Malmsey and a 
pasty, for my guest.” 

In a few minutes a table was spread, and a veni- 
son pasty, together with a large gammon of bacon, and 
a flagon of wine, were set before the stranger, who 
eat heartily. Having finished his repast, he begged to 
know the name of his entertainer. 

On the Knight’s replying to this question, the stran- 
ger’s face was flushed for a moment, and then turned 
deadly pale; but Sir John noticed it not, and desired 
a servant to bid the Lady Agnes attend him. She 
shortly entered, and was introduced by her father as 
his daughter—his sole remaining child. The breast 
of the stranger heaved, and a burning blush passed 
across his fine and manly countenance, but the Knight 
attributed this to bashfulness; his guest was but a 
youth, and had, perhaps been little in the company of 
females; but Godfrey’s emotion was occasioned by a 
far different feeling. He knew that his father, Sir 
William Maltravers, was the man who had slain the 
sons of his kind and hospitable enteriainer, whose hall 
now sheltered him in a time of danger and uncertainty. 
It was fortunate that sir John knew not the name of the 
destroyer of his son, or his dwelling might have been 
a scene of violence, perhaps of bloodshed, but he had 
never learnt the name and title of the man who had 
done him such an irreparable injury. 

The beauty of Agnes made a strong impression on 
young Maltravers, who more than ever regretted the 
fierce rashness of his father. He saw clearly that 
there was little hope of a union with the family who 
had suffered such a loss by the hand of his: parent; 
and when night arrived, he retired to rest, his mind 
disturbed by a multitude of painful reflections. Sleep 
fled his couch, and when morning dawned he arose 
unrefreshed. After dressing himself, and preparing 
for his departure, he passed out from his bed-chamber, 
when the first object he beheld was Agnes. 

Great was his astonishment on perceiving her at so 
early an hour; but ere he could utter a word, ehe 





moved softly away on tiptoe and waved ber hand 
Godfrey followed her until she had descended into a 
lower apartment, when the maiden, while her heart 
throbbed wildly, said— 

“ Fly from this place if you value your life, Sir! you 
are known to one of my father’s men.” 

“ Known, dearest lady ?” faltered young Maltravers. 

“ Ay, known as the son of the fierce man who de- 
stroyed my poor brother,” replied Agnes, while her 
blue eyes swam with tears ; “ but fly, if you would net 
suffer a dreadful death. My maid told me yesterday, 
that onr faleoner, who was with my father at Hexham, 
swore that you are the son of our enemy !—’twill soon 
reach my father’s ears.” 

“Oh, dearest lady, how shall I express my grati- 
tude—but believe me I had no share in your brother’s 
death.” 

“Talk not of that now—quick, to the stables, and 
ride hard, for my father will soon be stirring.” 

“ But how shall I pass the gate ?” 

“T have the keys here—haste, or you will be lost.” 

She led the way to the stables, and Maltravers, with 
all haste, saddled his horse. The gates were cau- 
tiously unlocked. He pressed the hand of Agnes ta 
his lips, while his sobs impeded his voice; but the 
danger was great, and vaulting on his steed, he fal- 
tered, “ Farewell,” and soon left the hall behind him. 

Leaving Godfrey Maltravers on his way, we moust 
return to Haviland Hall. 

As the morning advanced the knight arose, and 
breakfast being laid in a small room adjoining his 
study, he waited the presence of his guest. Agnes 
shortly entered, pale and dejected. 

“Why, what ails thee, my child?” enquired Sir 
John, as he kissed her pale cheek, “thou hast been 
weeping.” Agnes pleaded illness, and took her seat 
by her father, who wondered at the absence of his 
guest. After waiting for some time, a servant was 
sent to rouse him from his slumbers, when it was dis 
covered that he had fled. 

The old knight was astonished beyond measure at 
the disappearance of his guest, and concluding that he 
was some adventurer who had paid him a visit witha 
sinister intention, desired his servants to look to the 
plate and other valuables ; when in the midst of the 
confusion, the falconer came, and informed his mas- 
ter that he had entertained the son of his deadly foe. 

Words cannot paint the astonishment and chagrin 
of Sir John upon his receiving this intelligence. He 
stood for some moments as if paralyzed, then, stamp 
ing furiously on the floor, he desired that his park- 
keeper should attend him, and striding into his study, 
slammed-to the door with great violence, while Agnes, 
alarmed for the safety of the fugitive, to whose flight 
she had been a party, flew to her chamber to conceal 
her agitation. 

In the mean time, her father paced the room with 
hurried step; at times stopped and looked on his bat- 
tered harness, then struck his forehead with the palm 
of his hand, and vented his rage in a low half-stifled 
voice, by excitement rendered inarticula.2, and resem- 
bling the growl of an angry wolf. <A tap at the door 
of the study roused him. 

“Enter,” he cried; and a man strode into the room, 
cap in hand. He was rather under the ordinary 
heigkg but broad shouldered and muscular; his face 
was@ull, but distinctly marked, and his hair was cut 
quite close to his head ; his neck was bare and brawny, 
and his face by constant exposure to the weather, had 
become of a dark brown. His dress consisted of a 
coarse tunic of green, with trunk hose of red serge, 
and buskins of buff leather. A short sword hung at 
a belt, which was buckled tight round his body. His 
whole appearance bespoke the perfect woodsman. 

“ Wat Stapler,” said the knight, “ thou hast been 2 
faithful follower of mine for these twenty years— 
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Harkee, I have need of thy assistance; quick don thy 
jazerant.”* 

“T have left it with Will the armourer, at Fairford, 
to be mended,” said Wat. 

“Take this, then,” reaching a jazerant from the 
wall: “haste and on with it; and look ye, get your 
bow and three of your best shafis; begone! and come 
to me as soon as thou art ready.” 

Wat left the room, but in a few minutes returned, 
armed with the knight's mailed coat, and a sallet or 
light iron cap. He carried his bow in his hand, and 
bore on his elbow a small target or buckler, like 
those worn by the archers of that period. 

“ That's my nimble servitor,” said the knight ; “and 
now saddle Cob, my gelding, take the bloodhound, and 
ride after the fellow who left here this morning :—and 
harkee, Wat,” in a suppressed voice, “see that he 
travel no more—thou knowest what I mean? thou hast 
sharp shafts, and a trusty bobw—give him not the same 
*vantage as thon would’st thine own enemy—he is 
mine! shoot him from his horse, ere he know that 
thou art near him!” 

Wat stopped not a moment to question this com- 
mand: it was enough that it was given by his mas- 
ter, whose word with him was law. In less than five 
minutes he passed out on the knight’s own horse, at 
full speed, followed by the hound. After riding a 
short distance, Wat distinguished the marks of the fu- 
gitive’s horse’s hoofs, and the dog was immediately 
laid on. He well knew that Maltravers would find it 
difficult to pick his way over a part of the country 
with which he was unacquainted, and he doubted not 
that he should come up with him before he had got 
far. 

Godfrey Maltravers was at no great distance. He 
heard the yelp of the dog, and a cold tremor ran through 
his frame, as he discovered that he was pursued. Wat, 


though he could not see his victim, knew well that he 
was not far off, he therefore increased his pace, and 


moved on rapidly. In the mean time, the object of 
his pursuit had struck out of the road, and gallopped 
across the country. It was not long before a brook 
stopped his progress: he beheld it with joy, as he well 
knew it was the only refuge from the enemy that 
tracked him. 

“ Now, my good steed,” said he, “ bear thy master 
through this trial, or he will never press thy trusty 
sides again.” 

He plunged into the brook as he spoke. The stream 
was swollen, but the noble animal swam with its 
master for several yards, when the water became 
shallower. Fearing to land again, Godfrey dashed 
down the stream, which ran through a wood at a little 
distance, and arrived there just in time to escape from 
the view of his pursuers, who came up to the brook 
as he entered the wood. Wat swore deeply on finding 
that he was baulked. 

“Ah! ‘tis of no use, Fangs,” said he to the hound, 
as he saw the animal run snuffing up and down the 
bank of the stream. “We have been tracking an old 
hand ; let us both return and prepare our backs for the 
cudgel.” 

After several fruitless endeavours to regain the 
scent, Wat turned his horse’s head towards home. He 
foon reached the hall, and having replaced Cob in the 
stable, he repaired to Sir John’s apartment. 

“ Well, Wat,” said the knight eagerly, “ hastthou 
revenged me ?” 

“ No,” replied he, sullenly, scarce knowing what to 
say, “ he has ’scaped.” 

“Ha! thou knave!” cried Sir John, starting on his 
feet, “ escaped, did’st thou say? Then am I foiled, 


*JazERANT.—A frock of twisted or linked mail, 
without sleeves, somewhat lighter than the hauberk 
worn by the knights. 





and through thy mischance—there, villain, take with 
that thy master’s malison!” 

As he spoke, he struck Wat a violent blow on his 
broad chest, which, spite of the jazerant he wore, 
made the woodsman stagger, and proved that the 
knight had one powerful arm left. The blood mount- 
ed in Wat’s dark face—his eyes flashed fire, and with 
a thrust of his hand he sent the knight reeling to the 
wall—then grasped the handle of his short sword. 
which he half unsheathed ; but it fell back harmlessly 
in its scabbard ; its wearer's head sunk upon his breast 
—a tear fell on the floor, but the foot of the woodsman 
was quickly drawn over it, and he stood motionless 
for several moments without speaking. 

“ Wat,” said the knight, after a long pause, “ thou 
hast raised thy hand against thy master.” 

“I have,” interrupted Wat, “ and will not the poor 
worm turn on the foot that treads it down?—I am 
your vassal, ‘tis true ; I have eaten of your bread these 
twenty years, and never received a blow before. 
You are my master, or your blood should wash this 
floor !”” 

“ These are high words for one of thy stamp,” said 
the knight, in a tone of remonstrance, fearing to anger 
the resolute woodsman, whose temper was always 
mild and gentle, except when roused. “ A rope and 
a swing from the wall would have been thy fate, if 
thou had’st some masters; but thou hast served me 
faithfully: a 

“ And been struck like a dog in return,” said the 
woodsman. 

“ Nay, nay, Wat, dwell not on that—but how came 
the springald to escape ?” 

“ He made for the brook, and baulked the hound— 
"twas no fault of mine.” 

“Well, well,” continued the knight in a calmer 
tone, “ it can’t be helped now ; but I am vexed at his 
escape. His father slew my Edward when the poor 
boy lay on the ground disarmed and wounded.” 

Sir John drew his hand across his face as he spoke, 
and wiped away the tear which hung on his eyelid. 
Wat's rude nature was softened. 

“My honoured master,” said he, “ would I had 
known that yesternight—you should have been re- 
venged.” 

“ I know thee, Wat—I know thee,” said the knight, 
“and methinks thou hast had time to know thy mas- 
ter, and bear with him when he speaks thee harshly. 
Here, let this make amends.” 

He placed several gold pieces in Wat's hand. The 
woodsman received the money on his broad palm, 
looked earnestly at it for several moments, then let it 
slip between his fingers, and it fell on the floor. 

“T will not take it, Sir John,” he said, “ my mas- 
ter’s love and protection is the only wage I crave.” 

He then abruptly left the room, before the knight 
had time to reply. 

“Strange fellow!” exclaimed the knight, “ there’s 
not a pampered knave on my poor estate who possesses 
half thy feeling—thou, at least, art faithful.” 

We must now return to Godfrey, whom we left, 
after he had baffled his pursuer. He held on his way 
at full speed umtil he had quite cleared the wood, 
when he resolved at all hazard to inquire of the next 
person he met, the way to the town of Tewkesbury- 
It was not long before he obtained the necessary in- 
formation, and found that he had deviated considerably 
from the right road. After an hour's hard riding, he 
came in sight of the town, and beheld the tents of the 
Lancastrian forces spread over the fields; while from 
one of the largest, the Queen’s banner floated in the 
breeze. Various bodies of soldiers were in motion, © 
and their armour and weapons flashed brightly in the 
morning’s sun. The host of figures which dotted the 
landscape added to the beauty of the scene, above 
which rose the Cotswold hills covered with the ver- 
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dure of spring, while ever and anon the hum and 
“ note of preparation” came borne upon the gale. 

It was not long before a body of mounted soldiers 
appeared advancing rapidly into the plain. The Lan- 
castrians perceived their approach, and a large party 
of their fore-riders pushed forward to attack them. 
They met in a narrow lane, and in an instant a wild 
shout arose, and a clond of dust obscured the combat- 
ants. Godfrey raised himself in his stirrups for a 
moment, then driving his spurs into his horse’s flanks, 
rode hastily towards them. As he approached, he 
could easily perceive his father’s pennon floating over 
the heads of the party, while cries of “a Maltravers! 
a Maltravers!”’ were echoed by upwards of two hundred 
voices. Though armed only with his sword, he dashed 
boldly forward, and struck down a rawboned figure, 
who had engaged his father. 

“Thanks, my boy,” cried Sir William, as he clove 
the head of his nearest fue, “ thou hast arrived in time. 
Ha! these rogues give ground! upon ’em knaves!— 
Hurrah !” 

The knight spoke truly :—the Lancastrian soldiers 
were broken by the charge of the remainder of his 
followers, who had now come up, and fled precipi- 
tately. To have pursued them, would have been to 
rush upon the main body of the Queen’s army, which 
was now drawn up. 

“ Ay, there they go, helter-skelter, as if the devil 
drove them!” said the Knight, as the scattered troop 
scoured back ; “ we must not follow them.” 

He wiped his bloody sword as he spoke on his 
horse’s mane, and sheathing it, received his son in his 
mailed arms, with an embrace that made Godfrey 
writhe with the violence of the pressure. 

“ And now, my boy,” said he, “let us return, or 
we shall have a fresh body upon us—see the King 
4 approaching :—I have a suit of harness ready for 

ee.” 

The party galloped back to some distance, and 
Waited the arrival of Edward’s army, which approach- 
ed slowly. First came a troop of light horsemen, 
armed with jack and iron pot, and carrying long lances; 
then followed a band of archers, covered with dust 
and sweat, and greatly exhausted by their long march, 
their bows strung, and an arrow ready in the hand, 
while their leaden mells were slung at their backs. 
A body of men-at-arms came next, and then several 
pieces of artillery drawn on clumsy and unwieldy 
carriages. The King followed, surrounded by his 
friends and brothers, arrayed in a suit of polished steel; 
his rich surtout, emblazoned with the arms of England 
and France quarterly, soiled with dust and dirt from 
the toilsome march. A page rode by his side, and 
carried his gilded helmet, which was ornamented with 
white plumes. A large body of spearmen and bill- 
men to the number of several thousands came next, 
then another band of archers, and then a horde of 
ragamuffins, who followed the army in the hope of 
obtaining plunder. Arriving on a more open ground 
they began to form, while the King's brothers, Cla- 
rence and Gloster, left him, and took their respective 

ts. 

The Lancastrian force immediately moved forward, 
and prepared for battle. In the mean time, Sir Wil- 
liam had procured a suit of armour for his son, who 
now rode by his side. The fight soon commenced 
with great fury, but the particulars have so often been 
described, that it would be unnecessary to repeat them 
here. The Lancastrians, as it is well known, suffered 
a signal defeat, and were chascd off the field with 
great slaughter. Many noblemen fell in the unnatural 
combat, and the Queen’s son* was most barbarously 


* The murder of this prince is a foul stain upon 
Edward and his brothers, although it could hardly be 
said to —_ been done in cool blood, as the pursuit 
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murdered by Edward and his brothers, after he was 
taken prisoner. ‘ 

The news of the battle soon reached the ears of 
Sir John Haviland, who foresaw the danger he was in 
from the marauders, who had been introduced into 
the neighbourhood, and who now, under pretence of 
taking vengeance upon those who were hateful to the 
House of York, prowled about the country, committing 
all sorts of disorders. He therefore kept his gates 
closed, and summoned his servants together. His 
worst fears were realized ; for on the following morn- 
ing a party of men arrived at Haviland Hall, and de- 
manded admittance. In answer to the knight's ques 
tions they informed him that they were Lancastrian 
soldiers, who had escaped from the battle, and begged 
that he would assist them with food and money. Not 
doubting the truth of this story, Sir John desired his 
servants to admit them, when they threw off the mask, 
and gave the signal for plunder. The most costly 
tapestry was soon torn from the walls. The plate and 
other valuables were seized, and the knight himself 
treated with the greatest indignity. Sir John was 
unable to resent these outrages; his household were 
too weak to make resistance, and he retired to qne of 
the remotest apartments, with his daughter the Lady 
Agnes, in the hope that the villains would depart after 
they had been satiated with plunder. 

The leader of the band was a man of great stature 
and strength. A frock of mail over a leathern jerkin 
descended as low as his knees, his head was defended 
by a scull-cap of iron, and from a belt with which he 
was girded hung a ponderous sword and a long 
dagger. Walter Harden had been engaged in, and 
had shared in the plunder obtained in the various 
battles between the rival houses. His undaunted 
bravery made him a great favourite with the desperate 
band he led, who were inured to every kind of hard- 
ship and danger. He was now most active in encou- 
raging his fellows to plunder, and in a short time the 
place was stripped of every thing valuable. Several 
pipes of wine had been brought from the cellars into 
the hall, and their contents had rendered these ma- 
rauders still more wild and boisterous. In the midst 
of the uproar Walter Harden thought of Agnes. 

“ Comrades,” said he, “ we have wine, but where 
is the beauty who fled from us when we entered !— 
shall we not have her here to grace our carousal ?” 

A loud roar of assent rose from the band ; and Wal- 
ter rising from a bench on which he had been seated, 
staggered out of the hall in search of the lady, followed 
by three or four of his comrades. After searching for 
some time in vain, they came to the room into which 
the knight and his daughter had retreated. ‘The door 
was fastened on the inside, and resisted the efforts of 
all but Walter himself, who with his foot dashed it 
into the middle of the apartment, and discovered Sir 
John, his daughter, and Wat Staples The marauder 
reeled towards the maiden, when Wat interposed, but 
was desired by his master to remain quiet. 

“ Fair mistress,” said Walter, “ we have much need 
of your company below, for we find your sex passing 
scarce in this country. Pr’ythee give me thy hand.” 

He took the hand of Agnes as he spoke, and threw 
his arm around her waist, when Wat suddenly started 
forward, and stabbed the ruffian with his short sword. 


was not ended when he was brought before the con- 
querors. Of all the domestic troubles under which 
England has suffered, the wars of the Roses stand pre- 
eminent for ferocity. There fell on either side during 
these sanguinary and unnatural conflicts, which may 
be said to have ended only with the death of Richard 
the Third, three Kings, a Prince, eleven Dukes, a 
Marquis, seventeen Earls, a Viscount, and twenty-four 
Barons, besides many Knights, and a countless host of 
common men! 
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So deadly was the thrust, that the weapon passe” 
through his neck, and came out on the other side full 
a hand’s breadth. Walter Harden fell to the ground 
with a gasp and expired, while his companions sprung 
upon Wat Stapler, and though he wounded one of 
them severely, disarmed and bound him. He was 
instantly dragged below with fierce oaths. Loud were 
the execrations of the band, when they heard of the 
death of their leader, and they held a council how 
they should punish the slayer, who was brought before 
them. Some advised that he should be hanged, others 
that he should be thrown headlong from the walls, 
while a third party proposed that he should be roasted 
over a slow fire. Several archers begged that he 
might be made a target of, and bound to a tree as a 
mark for their arrows. The latter proposition received 
the assent of the greater part of the band, and Wat 
was led forth to death. 

Sir John and the Lady Agnes were shut up in 
another room, and one of the band was placed as a 
guard at the door. The knight's fears for his own 
safety, were forgotten, when he thought on the treat- 
ment his child would probably receive from the ruf- 
fians, afier they had wreaked their vengeance upon 
Wat. He buried his face in his hands, and remained 
for some moments insensible to the entreaties of Agnes, 
who besought him not to despair. At length a flood 
of tears came to his relief. 

“ Alas! my child,” cried he, “’tis not for myself 
that I grieve, 1 can but die—while thou wilt be given 
up to the brutal violence of these demons.” 

As he spoke, a hollow sound, like the noise of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, and the next moment a wild 
cry of alarm sounded without, mixed with the clash 
of weapons, and cries of “ Maltravers! Maliravers to 
the rescue!” The name acted upon Sir John like 
an electric shock— 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, while every limb was palsied 
with emotion—* my enemy is come to look upon my 
ruim, ard strike the last blow!” 





“ Dearest father!” said Agnes, “ if it be Sir William 
Maltravers and his son, we may yet hope——”’ 

But the knight heeded not what she said. The 
noise without increased, and blows and shouts were 
distinctly heard, while the man stationed at the door 
of their prison forsook his post, and ran down stairs. 
In a short time the noise became fainter, and sounded 
more distant, while footsteps were heard ascending 
the stairs; the bolts which fastened the door were 
withdrawn—it opened, and Godfrey Maltravers enter- 
ed, his drawn sword in his hand, and his right arm 
splashed with blood. 

“ Sir John Haviland,” he said, sheathing his sword, 
“ you are free ; the hell-hounds, who have plundered 
you, are scattered by my troop.” 

“Oh! youth,” cried the knight, in a half-stifled 
voice, “I did thee wrong; but forgive me—thy 
father: F 

“Fell at Tewkesbury,” said Godfrey. “Let not 
your wrath descend into his grave: believe me, he 
sorely repented him of your son’s death.” 7 

“Then may Heaven pardon him, as I do!” ejacu- 
lated Sir John, emphatically ; “ but how shall I find 
words to thank thee, gallant youth? I am poor in 
worldly goods.” 

“Oh, say not so,” interrupted the young soldier, 
“ while so fair a maiden calls you father.” ‘Then turn- 
ing to Agnes, whose face was suffused with blushes, 
he said, ~ Dear lady, to you I owe my life—say, can 
constant love requite you?” 

Agnes spoke not; she placed her small hand in the 
gauntletted palm of Godfrey, while the old knight 
pronounced his blessing on the pair. The union of 
the lovers took place after Godfrey’s term of mourning 
had expired. His timely arrival had rescued Wat 
from his perilous situation, and the sturdy woodsman 
forgot not the service. Sir John lived to behold a 
group of chubby grandchildren smiling around him, 
and died at an advanced age, after seeing the factions 
of the Red and White Roses for ever extinguished. 





THE PLANTER. 


A WEST INDIA 


Firty—sixty—seventy (any given number of ) years 
ago, the West Indies were not as they are now. 

The colonists themselves were not what they are at | 
present; that is to say, they were not then humane, | 
temperate, independent people ; on the contrary, they | 
were boastful, and loved Scheidam and pine-apple rum, 
worshipped their superiors in station, and despised eve- | 
ty body below themselves. Thus the newly imported | 
Englishers held the regular colonists in utter contempt: ! 
the colonists (a white race) requited themselves, by 
contemning the mustees and quadroons: these last, on 
their parts, heartily despised the half-caste, who, in turn, 
transmitted the scorn on to the heads of the downright 
blacks. Whom the blacks despised, I never could 
learn ; but probably all the rest: and, in fact, they 
seem to have had ample cause for so doing, unless the 
base, beggarly, and cruel vanity imputed to their “ su- 
periors,” be at once a libel and a fable. 

Such was the state of things in the colony of Deme- 
rara, in the year 17—, when a young Englishman 
went there, in order to inspect his newly acquired 
property. His name was John Vivian —He came ofa 
tolerably good family in shire ; possessed (without 
being at all handsome) a dark, keen, intelligent counte- 





nance ; and derived, from his maternal uncle, large es- 
tates in Demarara, and from his father, a small farm in 
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his own country, a strong constitution, and a resolute, 
invincible spirit. Perhaps he had too much obstinacy 
of character—perhaps, also, an intrepidity of manner, 
and carelessness of established forms, which would 
have been unsuitable to society as now constituted. All 
this we will not presume to determine. We do not 
wish to extenuate his fanlts, of which he had as hand- 
some a share as usually falls to the lot of young gentle- 
men who are under no control, though not altogether 
of precisely the same character. in requital for these 
defects, however, he was a man of firm mind, of a ge- 
nerous spirit, and would face danger, and stand up 
against oppression, as readily on behalf of others as of 
himself; and, at the bottom of all, though it had lain 
hid from his birth (like some of those antidiluvian fos- 
sils which perplex our geologists and antiquaries,) he 
had a tenderness and delicacy of feeling, which must 
not be passed by without, at least, our humble com- 
mendation. 

Exactly eight weeks from the day of his stepping on 
board the good ship “ Wager,” at Bristol, Vivian found 
himself standing on the shore of the river Demerara, 
and in front of its capital, Stabroek. In that interval 
he had been tossed on the wild waters of the Atlantic 
—had passed from woolens to nankeens—from English 
cold to tropic heat—and now stood eyeing the curious 
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groups which distinguished our colonies, where crea- 
tures of every shade, from absolute sable to pallid 
white, may be seen—for the trouble only of a journey. 

But we have a letter of our hero’s on this subject, 
written to a friend in England, on his landing, which, 
we will unfold for the reader’s benefit. 

“ Well, Dick—here am I, thy friend John Vivian, 
safely arrived at the country of cotton and tobacco. Six 
months ago I would have ventured a grosschen that 
nothing on this base earth could have tempted me to 
leave foggy England: but the unkennelling a knave 
was a temptation not to be resisted ; and accordingly 
I am here, as you see. 

“Since I shook your hand at Bristol, I have scen 
somewhat ofthe world. The Cove of Cork—the Ma- 
deiras—the Peak of Teneriffe—the flying fish—the 
nautilus—the golden-finned dorado—the deep blue 
seas—and the tropic skies—are matters which some 
would explain to you in a chapter—But I have not 
the gen of a ready writer; so you must be content 
with a simple enumeration. 

“ My voyage was, like all voyages, detestable.—I 
began with sea-sickness and piercing winds—I ended 
with headache and languor, and weather to which 
your English dog-days are a jest. The burning, blaz- 
ing heat was so terrific, that I had well nigh oozed 
away into a sea-god. Nothing but the valiant army of 
bottles which your care provided could have saved me. 
My mouth was wide open, like the seams of our ves- 
sel; but, unlike them, it would not be content with 
water. I poured in draught after draught of the brave 
liquor. I drank deep healths to you and other friends ; 
till, at last, the devil, who broils Europeans in these 
parts, took to his wings and fled. ‘Thus it was, Clin- 
ton, that f arrived finally at Demerara. 

“ But now comes your question of ‘ What sort of a 
place is this same Demerara?’ I’faith, Dick, ’tis flat 
enough. The run up the river is, indeed pretty: and 
there are trees enough to satisfy even your umbrageous- 
loving taste. It is, in truth, a land of woods—at least, 
on one side—and you may roam among orange and le- 
mon trees, and guavas and mangoes, amidst aloes and 
cocoa-nut, and cotton and mahogany trees, till you 
would wish yourself once more on a Lancashtre moor. 
Stabroek, our capital, is a place where the houses are 
built of wood ; where melons, and oranges, and pine- 
apples, grow as wild as thyself, Dick; and where black, 
brown, white, and whitey-brown people, sangaree and 
cigars, abound. Of all these marvels I shall know 
more shortly. I lodge here at the house of a Dutch 
planter, where you must address me under my travel- 
ling cognomen. John Vivian is extinct for a season ; 
but your letter will find me, if it be addressed to‘ Mr. 
John Vernon, to the care of Mynheer Schlachenbruch- 
en, merchant in Demerara.’ That respectable individ- 
ual would die the death of shame, did he know that 
he held the great ‘ proprietor,’ Vivian, in his garret. 
At present, I am nothing more than a poor protegee of 
Messrs. Greffulhe, come out to the hot latitudes for the 
sake of health and employment.” 

Vivian was, in truth, tolerably pleased with the 
banks of the river, fringed as it was with trees, and 
spotted with cottages; but when he actually trod upon 
the ground of the New World, and found himself 
amidst a crowd of black and tawny faces—amidst hats 
like umbrellas, paroquets, and birds of every colour of 
the rainbow, and children, almost as various, plunging 
in and out of the river like water-dogs or mud-larks—he 
could not conceal his admiration, but laughed outright. 

He was not left long to his contemplations, however, 
for the sea-port of a West India colony has as many 
volunteers of all sorts as Dublin itself. A score of 
blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, and 
at least a dozen uf free negresses and mulattoes had 
baskets of the best fruit in the world. He might have 
had a wheelbarrow for sixpence, and the aid of a do- 





zen Sambos for an insignificant compliment in copper. 
Neglecting these advantages, Vivian made the best of 
his way to the house of the Mynheer Schlachenbruch- 
en, the Fleming, which was well known to all the 
clamorous rogues on the quay. The merchant was 
not at home, having retired, as usual, to sleep at his 
plantation house, a few miles from town. Our hero, 
however, was received, with slow and formal respect, 
by his principal clerk, Hans Wassel, a strange figure, 
somewhat in the shape of a cone, that had originally 
sprung up (and almost struck root) somewhere near 
Ghent or Bruges. Holding Vivian's credentials at arm’s 
length, this “ shape” proceeded to decypher the address 
of the letter through an enormous pair of iron specta- 
cles. In due time he appeared to detect the hand- 
writing of the London correspondent; for he breathed 
out, “Aw! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe !” and proceeded 
to open a seal as big asa saucer, and investigate the 
contents.—These were evidently satisfactory; for he 
put on a look of benevolence, and welcomed the new 
comer (who was announced as Mr. Vernon) to Stabroek. 
“You will take a schnap?” inquired he, with a look 
which anticipated an affirmation—* As soon as you 
please,” replied Vivian ; to which the other retorted 
with another “ Aw!” and left the room with some- 
thing approaching to alertness, in order to give the 
necessary orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were much 
more rapid in their movements ; for Vivian had scarce- 
ly time to look round and admire the neatness of the 
room, when a clatter at the door compelled him to turn 
his eyes to that quarter—He saw a lively-looking black 
come in, with a large pipe of curious construction, and 
a leaden box containing tobacco, followed close by his 
comate Sambo,” who bore, in both hands, a huge glase, 
almost as big as a punch bowl, filled to the brim with 
true Nantz, tempered, but not injured, by a small por- 
tion of water. Sambo appeared justly proud of his 
burden, which he placed on the table in its original 
state of integrity ; for, after looking for a moment lo- 
vingly at the liquid, he turned round to Vivian, and 
said exultingly, “ Dear massa !”’ 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of our hero’s movements on his arrival in the colony, 
excepting one or two, which have direct reference to 
our present narrative. He was introduced to Mynheer 
Schlachenbruchen and his wife, each of whom, were 
our limits larger, might fairly lay claim to commemo- 
ration. As it is, we must pass them by, and content 
ourselves with stating the fact of their (the merchant, 
at all events) treating Vivian with more consideration 
than his ostensible rank demanded, and introducing him 
to their acquaintance. The person, however, into 
whose society Vivian was more especially thrown, was 
a young girl, who performed the offices of governess, 
&c. &c. in the house of Mynheer Schlachenbruchen. 
The visitors of the family avoided her, as though she 
had been the plague, (even the Mynheer himself pre- 
served a distance ;) and the consequence was, that Vi- 
vian—himself rather looked down upon by the colo- 
nial aristocracy—felt himself drawn nearer to the 
friendless girl, and assiduously cultivated her good 
opinion. 

This, however was not a thing to be easily at 
tained. Sophie Halstein (for that was her name) 
had few of the qualities commonly ascribed to thriv- 
ing governesses: she was, indeed, an acute-minded, 
and even accomplished girl; but she was as little sup- 
ple, demure, or humble as Vivian himself. In fact, 
she received our hero’s advances with indifferent core 
diality at first; but the magic of sincerity will win its 
way, and they accordingly, at last, became excellent 
friends. The thing which surprised our hero the most 
was—how it was possible for the dull, gross, unen- 
lightened blockheads of the colony to feel, or even af- 
fect, a disdain for one who was evidently so much 
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their superior. At last the truth came upon him; she 
was the child of—a quadroon! She was lovely, 
graceful, virtuous, intellectual, accomplished, dest 
—a model for women; but she had a particle— 
(scarcely apparent, indeed, but still there was a particle 
or two)—a few drops of blood of a warmer tinge than 
what loiters through the pallid cheeks of an European ; 
and hence she was visited by universal contempt. 

“But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian's excla- 
mation, “ my—my—-sister. The senseless brutal wretch- 
es '—they little think that, under the mask of Vernon, 
the wealthiest of their tribe is amongst them, and that 
he respects the little Pariah beyond the whole of their 
swollen and beggarly race.” A very short time was 
sufficient for him to form a determination to rescue the 
object of his admiration from her painful state of servi- 
tude. Not being accustomed, however, to deal with 
the delicacy of ladies, he plunged at once into the mat- 
ter with headlong rashness. 

“ You are badly off, Miss Halstein!” said Vivian to 
her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

“ I do not complain, sir,” replied she coldly. 

“I-am sorry for you,” said he, hesitatingly, “and 
would help you.” 

“Spare your pity,” returned the lady ; “ we have 
neither of us much to thank Fortune for. Yet you are 
content, or seem so; and so also canI be. We will 
talk on another subject.” 

“ S'death !” exclaimed the other, recollecting his in- 
cognito: “I had forgot. Pardon me—I was a fool. 
You will think me mad, with my offers of help, and 
my show of pity; but it is not so: I am sane enough, 
and some of these days you shall confess it. Come, 
will you not go with us up the river? We are to run 
up almost as far as the Sand-hills to-morrow, to visit 
the Reynestein estate and the Palm Groves, which be- 
long to the rich Englishman, Vivian. Perhaps you 
were never there ?” 





“TI was born there,” was the reply; and it was 
somewhat tremulously uttered. 

“ Ha! then you will be delighted to visit the spot, 
no doubt. Did you know the late proprietor ?” 

“Too well,” said she ; “ he was—a villain.” 

“How, madam?” Vivian was forgetting himself 
again, at this attack on his uncle’s memory ; but he 


hastened to recover. “I mean the last owner,” he re- 
sumed, “ whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“IT knew him, sir; and, as I have said, too well. 
Do you know by what luck it was that he obtained the 
Palm-Groves?” “No.” “Then I willtell you, sir. 
His predecessor was a careless, easy, and very old man. 
By a series of unforeseen reverses, by the failure of cor- 
respondents, and the roguery of friends, he became in- 
volved at last. All that he wanted, however, was a 
little money for present exigencies; with that, and a 
course of economy for a few years, he might have re- 
trieved his broken fortunes. His most intimate friend 
and neighbor was this Morson.. Who, then, was more 
likely than he to help him with a loan of money ? He 
was rich and childless; but the old planter whom I 
have spoken of had one siagle child—a girl. Pity, 
therefore, as well as friendship, might move Morson 
to aid him in his extremity. And he did aid him—at 
least, he lent him money, at the instigation of his man- 
ager. % 

“ Seyton?” asked Vivian, interrupting her. 

“ Yes, Seyton,” replied she, “ who coveted the old 
planter’s daughter for a wife, and who thought, that, 
if the parent was ruined, his child would be glad of 
any refuge. He dreamed that she, who had interfered 
often between him and his victims, would forget all 
her old abhorrence, and unite her fate with that of the 
most barbarous tyrant that ever disgraced even a West 
India colony. Well, sir, to end this tedious sto ° 

“It is most interesting to me,” said Vivian—* deep- 
ly, deeply interesting ;’ and his glowing eyes and ear- 





nest attention were sufficient proofs that he ‘spoke 
truly. 

«Well, sir, the end was, that Morson advanced the 
money, that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, and 
caused many of them to revolt and run away into the 
woods ; and that the poor man fell from trouble into 
want, and from want into absolute despair. His plan- 
tations were useless ; his crops perished on the ground 
for want of slaves ; his mills and buildings were burnt 
by unknown hands ; and, finally his hard and avari- 
cious creditor, the relentless Morson, came upon him, 
and took possession of all his estates, for a debt amount- 
ing to one-sixth of their value. The old man—(Miss 
Halstein’s voice shook at this part, and betrayed great 
agitation)—the old man soon afterwards died, and his 
only child was cast upon the world to earn her bitter 
bread. This is all, sir. I have given you the history 
of one-half of Mr. Vivian's property ; perhaps the other 
(she spoke this with some acrimony) is held upon a 
similar tenure.” 

“God forbid!” said Vivian. “But Seyton? Did he 
urge his suit ?” 

“ He did, and was refused. And therefore it is (for 
he is a bad and revengeful man) that I am fearful of 
coming upon an estate of which he is essentially the 
master. In the absence of Vivian, his power is uncon- 
trolled ; and there is no knowing what claim he might 
urge against me. He once hinted that I was born a 
slave on the Palm-Grove estate, and, as such, belonged 
to his master;—I, who am the only daughter of Wil- 
helm Halstein, to whom all, but a few years ago, be- 
longed.” 

“ You!” exclaimed our hero; “are you the person 
whom Vivian intercepts? He shall do it no more. 
Rest content, Miss Halstein. Vivian is not the man to 
injure any one, and least of all yourself. Go with us 
to-morrow—I beg, I pray, that you will. I pledge my 
honour, my soul, that you shall not be a sufferer.” 

The lady still refused, however, and it was not till 
the old merchant (Schlachenbruchen, to whom Vivian 
had spoken in the meantime,) had also given his so- 
lemn promise to protect her, that she consented to go. 
She was a little surprised, indeed, at Vivian's urging 
the matter so vehemently ; but as the merchant second- 
ed his requests, she could not continue to refuse. 

A row up the river Demerara—past Diamond Point, 
to the Sandhills, needs not call for any particular de- 
scription. We will suppose that the party had arrived 
at the Palm-Grove estate, which the merchant (author- 
ized by a power transmitted by Vivian from England) 
had come to overlook. 

The party were introduced to Seyton, a ferocious 
looking man, of middle age, who, with a mixture of 
self-confidence and ambiguous civility, welcomed the 
merchant and his companions. He took no notice of 
Vivian, indeed ; but when he saw Miss Halstein (who 
leant on our hero’s arm,) his eyes sparkled and his lip 
curled, and, turning to the merchant he said hastily, 
“ Before you leave the estate, there is a point of some 
consequence that I must take leave to mention, respect- 
ing this young person ;” and he touched her, as he 
spoke, with the point of the cane that he carried in his 
hand. 

“ Stand off, fellow!” said Vivian, angrily ; “ another 
touch, or another insolent word, and [ will lay you at 
my feet.” 

The other started, and examined our hero’s appear- 
ance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, except an athletic figure and a resolute counte- 
nance, and retreated from collision with so formidable 
an opponent. He did not, however, retreat from his 
demand. 

“ Observe, Mynheer,” said he, addressing the mer- 
chant once more, “I speak as the agent only of Mr. 
Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely blame me for 
insisting on the rights of my principal.” 
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« By no means, by no means,” replied the merchant. 
“ All in good time. We will talk of that presently. 
In the meantime, we will look at the balances. Af- 
ter that, we will ask what your larder contains; and 
then—for the rights you speak of. Eh, Mr. Vernon— 
is not that the way ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. “ Miss Hal- 
stein will leave all to you: I am quite sure that she 
may do so safely.” 

Two or three hours were sufficient to overlook the 
accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments, which 
were offered with some degree of parade to the visi- 
tors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian ate heartily, 
and without scruple, of the produce of his own proper- 
ty; and every thing unpleasant seemed forgotten, ex- 
cept by Miss Halstein, when the party (which had 
been augmented, as agreed upon, by the arrival of the 
Syndic, from Stabroek) prepared to go. 

“ Now,” said Seyton, “I must once more draw your 
attention tomy demand. I claim this—lady, if you 
will—as a slave. She was born on the estate, has 
never been made free, and belongs of right to my prin- 
cipal Vivian.” : 

“ Bah, man,” exclaimed the merchant ; “I thought 
all that was past. Surely good wine and excellent 


Nantz must have washed all such bad thoughts out of 
Sophie, girl, take hold 
» 


your head. Come, let us go. 
of Mr. Vernon's arm, and ——— 

“ By your leave, it must not be so,” said Seyton, im- 
peratively. He rang a bell, and eight or ten black 
slaves appeared. “You are at liberty to go, gentle- 
men; but the lady remains with me. Have I not the 
law with me?” added he, addressing the Syndic. 

That officer assented, adding, however, that all de- 
pended on the will of Vivian. The lady might, in- 
deed, be entitled to her liberty ; but until she proved 
her freedom, she must remain the property of the plan- 
ter. 

“That is sufficient,” said Seyton; *I am Vivian’s 
representative.” 

“ Then I am lost,” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Pardon me,” replied the Syndic; “ Mr. Seyton is 
superseded. Mynheer, here, has the power of ap- 
pointing a manager over this property. Besides which, 
Mr. Vivian himself has arrived-at Stabroek——” 

“Ha!” said Seyton, “then no time is to be lost. Su- 
perseded or not, Mr. Vivian shall ndt lose his property. 
Do your duty, fellows,” added he, addressing the slaves. 
“ Seize upon that woman, in the name of your master, 
Vivian.” 

“ Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brace of 
pistols, and pointing them towards the advancing ne- 
groes. “Back, men, and be wise. And you, Mr. 
Manager, or whatever you are, take heed how you 
overstep your duty. Know, Sirrah, that your master 
does not think your false accounts the worst part of 
your bad history. Your cruelty to these poor slaves 
beneath you has come to his ears; and for that he dis- 
misses you his service. For your impudent and un- 
founded claim upon this lady, whom your master 
loves———” 

“ What!” exclaimed Sophie; but the merchant re- 
strained her surprise. 

“Whom your master loves, woos, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious (he says this doubtingly and hum- 
bly,) he will win—for this atrocious insult there is no 
punishment greatenough. Yet if any attempt be made 
upon her, you shall at least be chastised to your heart's 
content. Be satisfied that I do not jest, and remain 
quiet.” 

“We are all armed, Mr. Seyton,” said the mer- 
chant ; “ you had better let us depart quietly.” 

“ She shall not go,” replied Seyton, foaming with 
rage. “Once more, seize upon her men; seize upon 
her for your master, Vivian. Till he comes, I will be 
obeyed at least.” 





“ He is here !” said Vivian, rushing between Sophie 
and her adversaries ; “he is here, he overlooks you, 
and will punish you. Look slaves, I am Vivian, your 
master ! Obey me, as you value the liberty which eve- 
ry man on my estate shall have if he deserve it.” 

“ What he says is true. This is, indeed, Mr. Vivi- 
an,” said the merchant; and the Syndic corroborated 
his tale. All was quiet in an instant—Yet Sophie 
Halstein still looked overcome. “ What is this?’ in- 
quired the merchant; you ought to be rejoiced.” 

“Iam,” she replied. “But Mr. Vivian, you have 
something to forget. Can you forgive me ?” 

“T cannot,” answered Vivian; “unless with the Palm- 
Groves (which from this moment is all your own,) you 
take an incumbrance with it.” 

“ And that is— ?” said Miss Halstein inquiringly. 

“It is myself, Sophie,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
“Prithee be generous; and think what a way I have 
wandered from home. ‘Take pity on me, and give me 
shelter with you at the Palm-Groves.” 

“We will talk of this hereafter,” said Miss Hal- 
stein, gently, and dropping her eyes upon the ground 

“ What a strange lover he is!” whispered the Syn- 
dic to the merchant. 

“ That is true enough,” answered the other—* Yet 
would I wager a grosschen, that he succeeds. He is 
a fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow ; and such 
men seldom fail in any thing that they set their hearts 
upon.” 

The old merchant was a true prophet. For before 
three months had elapsed, the pretty Sophie became 
lawful mistress of the heart and honsehold of Vivian. 
The Reynestein flourished ; but the Palm-Groves be- 
came their home. In the course of time, the blacks 
on their estates were enabled, in pursuance of a system 
equally wise and generous, to emerge from the condi- 
tion of bondmen ; but they still remained as cultiva- 
tors, attracted equally by kind treatment, and an equi- 
table share of the profits of their !abours. E 

“ After all—the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
said Vivian, one day to his wife, “ in conferring plea- 
sure which one can confer, is to give Freedom to one’a 
fellow men.” 


Seon petmmenane 
HAPPINESS. 


TuereE is nothing in nature more worthy of our 
attention than the art of happiness. In the common 
occurrences of life, it often depends upon the slightest 
incidents. Taking notice of the bad weather, an 
easterly wind, the approach of winter, or the most 
trifling circumstance of the disagreeable kind, will 
insensibly rob a whole company of its good humour, 
and give every member of it the blues. If, therefore, 
we would be happy ourselves, and are desirous of 
communicating happiness to all around us, these dis- 
agreeable incidents, in conversation, ought always to 
be avoided. The brightness of the sky, the lengthen- 
ing of the days, the increasing verdure of the spring, 
the arrival of any little piece of good news, or what- 
ever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, 
frequently carries with it a turn of social and happy 
conversation. Good manners and a regard for the 
happiness of others, always require of us this caution 
whenever we are in company. The clown may re- 
pine at the sunshine that ripens the harvest, because 
his turnips are burnt up by it; but the man of refine- 
ment will extract pleasure from the thunderstorm to 
which he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty and 
refreshment which may be expected from the succeed- 
ing shower. Thus does politeness, as well as good 
sense, direct us to look at every object on the bright 
side; and by this practice, every person may arrive at 
that agreeableness of temper, of which the natural and 
never failing fruit is happiness. 
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THE STORM 


AT SEA. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Lona weeks had passed since land was seen to smile; 
Again they swept the world’s ideal line; 
And slowly neared Cyngola’s* lovely isle. 
As land uprose, the sails appeared to pine 
For freshening gales; the broad sun’s glaring shine 
Sate on the stirless deep. Becalmed they lay, 
While heavily the thunder-clouds gave sign 
That God rode on in storm’s most dread array, 
And o’er the shuddering world would scatter wild 

dismay. 


Hark! hark! those bursting peals the clouds have 
shaken: 

See how devouringly they sweep the sky ; 

Now nearer roll, while big lone drops awaken 

The awful quiet of the seas—on high 

The sun one moment gleams in agony, 

Then like the dolphin yielding up its life, 

With every rainbow colour seems to die. 

Big rain, with thunder’s roar and lightning’s strife, 

Rouses the slumbering deep—with dancing tumult 
rife. 


And now a pause—a sullen dreary pause, 

The raging waters for a moment's space 

Are still: but nearer, and more frowning draws 

The work of ruin; and upon the face 

Of the hushed deep, is seen the distant trace 

Of rushing windst—they come—great God, that 
clash! 

Again the tempest howls—the lightnings chase 

The foam-wreaths o'er the sea—flash follows flash, 

Till all is lost in one dread agonising crash. 


*Tis past! and oh! the change, how heavenly fair! 
The sun no longer on the waves is seen 

To glare with fury, and the loaded air 

Hath given place to all that’s fresh and green; 
Winds the most gentle from that isle serene, 

O’er the lulled bosom of the rippling deep, 

Come, fresh with earthy scents; and far between 
The spicy groves, whose dewy branches weep, 
Calmly the sunset smiles—like a young child asleep. 


Now, on the deck where, but a short hour since 

The rush of waves a habitation found, 

The crew again their busy life commence; 

The flooded planks are dried—the hatch unbound, 

The canvass swells, and shrilly pipes resound. 

Hark! to the boatswain’s call, “all sail to make,” 

And music’s cheer as trampling feet go round, 

The rustling rope flies swift as hands forsake, 

And smooth beneath the prow the crystal waters 
break. 


Moored by the shore they lie. Ah! not for long 

Amid those groves their lingering feet may stray : 

Ere half the wonders may be seen, which throng 

Cyngola’s isle, the signal ropes convey 

The fluttering blue,t which will not brook delay ; 

The vessel lifts and spreads each snowy sail 

Seemingly conscious that she must obey, 

Swells her full bosom in the freshening gale, 

And distant shouts from shore, return the seaman’s 
hail! 





* Cyngola; the Indian name for Ceylon. 

t The sight of the wind thus walking the waters, and, 
as it were, rousing them to destroy, is one of the most 
sublime and terrific objects in nature. 

t The flag called “ The Blue Peter,” which is the 


STANZAS. 


’Tis for thee, my love, J raise the cup, for a parting 
health to thee, 

And my sweet babe, thy image fair, who are so dear 
to me; 

To this loved home, wherein my heart in fancy oft 
did dwell, 

Ye cherish’d three, to all and each, a tender fare-ye- 
well! 


And yet, my Mary, first to thee my fondest thoughts 
are giv’n, 

Nor can fate more than part us thus, whose hearts are 
one in heav’n; 

But God will cheer and comfort thee, when I am far 
from hence, 

Ile knows thy gentle nature well—our child’s pure 
innocence! 


Oh! thou art fair as Beauty’s self, thou hast its beam- 
ing eye, 

Its chasten’d flush upon thy cheek, to shame the rose’s 
dye; 

Its parting lips, its polish’d brow, with cluster’d ring- 
lets fair, 

Its jimpy waist, its angel form, its meck retiring air. 


But these are graces which by mind’s pure worth are 
far surpass’d ; 

I met thee as an angel first, as such we'll part at last; 

Each fauliless feature, Love, was thine, but all I felt 
was giv’n, 

In these were traces of the earth, which kept thee 
back from heav’n. 


Farewell once more! I dare not think, and only know 
that I 

Must court this worthless world’s false smile beneath 
another sky ; 

But though my steps be chain’d, my love, my fancy 
will be free, 

And oft will visit in its dreams this home, my child, 
and thee. 


My Mary, couldst thou see this heart, thou’d’st find 
engraven there, 

An image of thy gentle self; a fond, fond husband's 
prayer: 

The worid is harsh, and thou art kind—is rude, and 
thou alone, 

And thou, I fear, must weep, my love, must weep 
when I am gone! 


But heaven will guard thee; and this pledge, our 
young and beauteous boy, 

Will serve to lead his mother’s heart by tender hopes 
to joy; 

And a time is coming yet, when I will strajn thee to 
my heart— 

An hour when we will meet again, and never more 
to part! 


Yes, Mary, ev’n through my tears, methinks afar I 
see 

A quiet spot ‘midst our native hills, a cottage on a lea: 
The brawling of a stream is heard, the noise of hum- 
ming bees, 

The laugh of happy voices, from a clump of neigh- 
bouring trees! 


A halo hovers o’er that spot—there’s peace around, 
above; 

Contentment there is join’d in joy to ever faithful love; 
There all they sought is found at length, and all they 
hoped is giv’n, 

They live for mutual bliss alone, and only wait for 





signal for the ship’s departure from her station. 





heav'n! 
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APPEARANCES; 


BY EDWARD LANCASTER. 


Ob! this leaning over chairs, and conning the same music-book, and entwining of voices, and melting away in harmonies! The German walts is nothing to 


it— Washington Irving. 


“ So it appears we are to be fellow-travellers,” ob- | a young lady, who speedily made her appearance from 


served a tall, well-built gentleman to a little dapper | 


personage in a snufl-coloured coat, drab small-clothes, 
and ditto gaiters; as they stood side by side under the 
eaves of the Fox and Crown Inn, to shelter themselves 
as well as might be from a heavy shower of rain, 
whilst some luggage was being packed on the roof of 
the Whitehaven coach, which had stopped to take up 
passengers on its way through Leicester to London. 

“ All appearance, sir; never trust to appearances,” 
returned the little dapper man, smartly; “ I’m about 
to travel, it is true, but not in this coach.” 

“ Indeed!” remarked the first speaker, taking a cigar 
from between his lips. “I thought this was the only 
coach that would pass to-night.” 

“ Tt is, and it is not,” said the person addressed, with 
asmile. “ No more will pass from, but two or three 
will to Whitehaven; therefore I argue that as you are 
journeying to Leicester—” 

“T am not journeying to Leicester,” interrupted the 
tall stranger. 

“ You are bound for Melton Mowbray, mayhap?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“Then that confutes my argument,” said the little 
man, giving to the word my its due pronunciation and 
emphasis, as if it implied a person of some conse- 
quence. “ Now I myself am going to Whitehaven so 
soon as I have seen my daughter into the coach, which 


will carry her to the same place you intend stopping 


” 


at. 

“Your daughter! Is she old enough to travel 
alone?” asked the stranger, with some surprise, as he 
glanced at his new acquaintance, who did not seem 
more than thirty years of age. 

« Alone!” cried the dapper man, closing his mouth, 
shaking his shoulders, and laughing inwardly till his 
cheeks swelled: “ she’s eighteen years old, man.” 

“Oh! a daughter-in-law, then, I should surmise?” 

« Yes,” resumed the little man, whose tongue, as if 
by its own volition, ran on for some minutes without 
cessation in a brief and rapid history of its owner. 
“I married her mother, sir, five years back, (though 
she’s dead, poor soul! now,) who was widow to Dick 
Wentworth, a gentleman farmer of these parts, (may- 
hap you have heard of him: he was related to the 
Wentworths, of Parlut, in Lincolnshire.) I was his 
attorney, and managed to ogle the widow while read- 
ing his will: she, however, appeared to take no notice, 
but I, Jeremy Lunnun, never trust to appearances; so 
I persevered, and prospered at last. I buried her two 
years ago, and am now in full ery after Miss Wil- 
kins, of Whitehaven. Determined to try to the last. 
Obliged, though, to leave to-night in order to send 
Elizabeth, my daughter-in-law, to meet her cousin, 
Genevieve Byfield, who unexpectedly returns with 
her mother from the Continent to-morrow morning. 
Great expectations there! Must show them every 
respect. Be there, myself, to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed!” said the tall stranger, slightly yawning; 
“ but I perceive the coach is ready for starting—I deem 
myself fortunate in having secured an inside place this 
wet night,” (he added, as he emerged from his place 
of shelter.) “The rain pattering on the roof will lull 
me into a comfortable nap.” 

“ Elizabeth! Elizabeth, my love!” cried Lunnun to 





the inn, closely muffled up in a travelling cloak. 

The stranger, who had already placed his foot upon 
the steps to the coach, drew back, and made way with 
a natural grace and courtesy for the young lady to 
precede him. 

“J thank you, sir,” said Miss Wentworth, timidly, 
and shrinking as the rain fell in torrents upon her 
slender form, “ but I am to travel on the roof.” 

“ Good God, madam, it is impossible! you would be 
drowned were you to go outside!” exclaimed the 
stranger. 

“ Needs must, for she has no choice, sir,” said Lun- 
nun. “ You are aware that places can’t be booked 
here—there being no dependence on the number of 
passengers which the coach may contain. ‘Tis a 
pity to be sure; yet she must go to meet her cousin.” 

“Then I must beg the lady to change places with 
me,” said the stranger, in a firm but gentle tone. 

“ But you will, in that case, expose yourself to the 
very inconvenience from which you would so kindly 
shield me,” returned Miss Wentworth, venturing @ 
bright glance from beneath her hood at the light frock 
coat which the stranger wore, and which seemed but 
an inefficient screen from the wet. 

“Tam an old traveller, madam, and shall not heed 
it,” replied the stranger, respectfully taking her hand, 
and gently forcing her into the vehicle. 

All this passed in a much shorter time than has 
been occupied in narrating it, amid the “ Now, sir, if 
you please,” of the guard, and the reiterations of 
“ Whoa! gently! steady there!” of the coachman. 

“Sir, Iam your most obedient and obliged servant 
for this,” cried Lunnun. 

“ Pshaw! it is not worth a thank,” said the stranger, 
mounting the coach. 

A delay of another minute took place, owing to the 
guard having left a parcel in the house, during which 
Lunnun stepped upon the wheel, and asked the gen- 
tleman, in an under tone, if he knew any thing of the 
Trelawney family, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 

“T am a Trelawney, myself,” was the reply. 

“ T thought so, from your features,” said Lunnun, in 
a musing tone; and, after a moment’s pause, added, 
“it’s a celebrated name in English history, and flou- 
rished before the conquest; though it was then pro 
nounced Treleon, and—” 

Here he was cut short by the motion of the wheel 
beneath his foot as the coach started forwards, which 
caused him to skip from his perch, and after cutting a 
very magnificent caper in the air, he alighted amidst 
an adjacent puddle, to the discomfit of his own person, 
and the terror of half a score ducks therein dabbling, 
who, no doubt, looked upon this miraculous addition 
to the shower as an inauspicious omen. 

The fellow-travellers of Miss Wentworth were two 
gentlemen and an elderly lady. The former maintain- 
ed a truly English taciturnity, an example which the 
latter did not seem inclined to imitate; but finding 
that Elizabeth replied not to the observation which 
she made concerning her being on a visit to a relation 
afflicted with a palaratic stroke, she muttered some- 
thing abont the caperice of some folks, and resigned 
herself to the care-soothing arms of Morpheus! At 
about two o'clock the coach stopped before a large 
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gateway by the road-side, where Miss Wentworth 
alighted, and rung a bell which was suspended above 
it. At the same time Trelawney left the coach, as it 
appeared he, too, had reached his destination. Thus 
were our travellers placed in a similar situation to the 
lady and Yorick at the Remise door—accident having 
thrown them together. There was a moment's pause, 
when Miss Wentworth, thinking it a duty incumbent 
on her to return thanks for the courtesy which Tre- 
lawney had shown her, ventured to hope that he would 
experience no serious consequences from his exposure 
to the inclement weather. 

“ None whatever, rely upon it,” replied the gentle- 
man; “ but I fear, madam,” he added, as she was again 
about to ring, “ that your servants will be unable to 
hear the sound of the bell, as it is carried in an oppo- 
site direction by the howling wind...” 

Had Trelawney been able, through the surrounding 
darkness, to observe Elizabeth's cheek, he would have 
seen it suffused with blushes, as she informed him that 
she could admit herself through a small wicket by the 
side of the gate—a convenience which she certainly 
might have availed herself of in the first instance. 
He immediately proffered his assistance in supporting 
her across the lawn which fronted the house, and to 
hold her umbrella, as a screen alike from wind and 
rain. Elizabeth possessed a heart that knew no guile 
itself, nor suspected it in others, and at once passed her 
arm through Trelawney’s. 

Will Miss Wentworth acquit me of rudeness,” ob- 
served the latter, as they picked their way along the 
saturated path, “if I remark that it is singular her 
father should entrust so young a lady to journey alone, 
in a stage coach on such a night as this?” 

“It was a case of necessity, sir,” replied the gentle 
tones of Elizabeth; “I have been on a visit for some 
days past at a friend’s near Whitehaven, as my father- 
in-law is unwilling to leave me at home when he is 
abroad, lest—lest—”’ —here the young lady conghed, 
and added—* but being informed by an express that 
some relations would be at Lawn House early this 
morning, it became necessary to send me by the first 
conveyance, to be in readiness to meet them—which 
he could not do himself from pressure of business at 
Whitehaven.” - 

They had now reached the house, the door of which 
was speedily opened by a maid servant, and Elizabeth 
found herself placed in a new dilemma, for, as she 
turned to reiterate her thanks to Trelawney, she per- 
ceived the wet streaming from his apparel, yet maiden 
delicacy would not permit her to ask him in. He, 
however, instantly relieved her by uttering, emphati- 
cally “ Farewell!” and, departing with hasty step, soon 
became lost in the darkness. 

It was about twelve o'clock at noon when the ex- 
pected visitors arrived in a postchaise at Lawn House. 
Elizabeth flew to welcome them, and the greetings on 
each side were affectionate and sincere, particularly 
between the young ladies, who, having been brought 
up together, entertained a sisterly regard for each 
other, although a wide dissimilarity existed between 
their dispositions and appearance. Elizabeth was fair 
as the lily, slender in form, mild in deportment, with 
Jong flaxen hair, which luxuriated in natural curls 
about her brow and neck; and all her features were 
so perfectly formed, so faultlessly beautiful, that the 
face might have wanted expression, had it not been 
for the vivacious blue eyes which sparkled bewitch- 
ingly there, and imparted to the whole an animation 
and cheerfulness which evidently sprung direct from 
the heart, where mirth, innocent and joyous, dwelt 
without alloy. Miss Byfield was taller than her 
cousin, (though a year younger,) and although equally 
sylph-like in form, possessed a certain degree of ele- 
gance and dignity that added to its beauty, while it 
would have deteriorated from the easy and graceful 


: walk. 





charm which Elizabeth’s boasted. Her complexion 
was dark, and her features prominent and speaking ; 
her hair like the raven’s wing in colour, and like the 
turtle’s down in silkiness; this she wore in large 
fashionable French curls, that tastefully shaded her 
pure and polished brow. She had received the last 
finish to her education at a convent in France, and the 
doctrines there taught had been productive of a serious 
and reflective turn of mind, which was tempered by 
calm and contented feelings, and a something of na- 
tural gaiety inherent in her composition. Her reason- 
ing powers were strong, and, as her opinions were 
never given without mature deliberation—not often 
exercised by girls of her age—they consequently car- 
ried with them a depth of understanding, and a cor- 
rectness of judgment, which commanded the admira- 
tion of all who knew her. 

Genevieve Byfield had lost her father some years 
before the time we are treating of, who directed, by 
will, that should his widow again marry, she should 
immediately place her daughter under the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Jeremy Lunnun, a person who contrived, 
in spite of his eccentricities, to ingratiate himself with 
most who had dealings with him. Mrs. Byfield had 
now left the Continent to obey this injunction, being 
about to bestow her hand upon a French Marquis, 
who had won her heart—and her purse. The girls, 
therefore, looked forward with an almost infantine 
delight to the hours they were to pass together, and 
before half the day had worn to a close, had formed 
plans which would have taken weeks to execute, and 
talked over, almost in a mmute, those little delightful 
adventures of childhood which had occupied years of 
their early spring. 

The remainder of the day, as also the one following, 
continued gloomy and showery; the fair cousins were, 
consequently, constrained to remain beneath their own 
roof; but the morning of the day after burst upon them 
like an illuminated scene at the termination of a dark 
All was bright and exhilarating. The sun 
shone with Italian brilliancy, and awoke into beauty 
and life the still wet face of Nature, which seemed to 
smile upon the god who thus chased away her tears. 
Such a scene formed a powerful inducement to tempt 
the young ladies abroad, and with youthful eagerness 
they prepared to prosecute their walk across the coun- 
try. Lawn House was gjtuated on the road-side, about 
midway between Melton Mowbray and “ Leicester 
town,” and it was towards the former place that they 
bent their footsteps. 

“ Really,” exclaimed Elizabeth, as she proceeded 
arm-in-arm with Genevieve, “ were I inclined to in- 
dulge in similies, I might compare the present scene 
to many fashionable ladies, who will one day be dull 
and unlovely in their appearance, and the next come 
blazing forth in all those charms of beauty and orna- 
ment which enable them to please and to captivate.” 

“Or rather, my dear Eliza,” said Miss Byfield, 
“liken it to the influence of education upon the vulgar 
mind; making that, which was before dark and un- 
seemly, not only refined but charming. However, in 
either case the metaphor is far-fetched.” 

“ Be that as it may,” cried Miss Wentworth, laugh- 
ing, “ your’s is by no means tenable; for the human 
mind, in either exalted or humble life, is equally de- 
lightful to the contemplative eye, and possesses the 
same essence in each sphere—the one boasting the 
charm of refinement, and the other the still more de- 
lightful one of simplicity.” 

“So say your romance writers, coz; but remember 
that the very simplicity which you so much admire is 
nothing more than a veil thrown over ignorance. It 
is education which teaches us to know ourselves and 
others; and, believe me, nothing recommends itself 
more than a cultivated understanding, which, however 
powerful it may originally be in its rude state, acquires 
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a greater, and a far more engaging force, when en- 
riched with the arguments of learning and reflection. 
Does not the breeze which wafis hither the perfume 
of yon briar affect the senses more pleasingly, than 
that which flew across the stagnant pool we passed 
a@ minute since? Yet both possess the same essence, 
a8 you term it, and were called into existence by the 
same convulsion in the air from which they commonly 
sprung.” 

“You are a casuist, Genevieve,” observed Eliza- 
beth, gaily; “I must borrow a leaf from Locke and 
Bayley ere I venture to argue with you.” 

“A fine morning, young women,” interrupted a 
rough voice directly behind the ladies, who, drawing 
down their veils, quickened their pace in some alarm, 
not daring to look round. “Stop, not so fast!” ex- 
claimed a man, starting forward, and obstructing the 
footpath. “ Didn’t you hear me speak? It’s a fine 
morning, I say!” 

“In Heaven’s name, what would you?” cried Miss 
Wentworth, timidly, as she shrunk back, and glanced, 
with fearful eye, upon the man, who was clad like a 
sailor, and wore large, but evidently false, mustaches. 

“ Nothing particular,” replied the fellow; “only 
being ignorant of the time, I wish to borrow your 
watch, madam.” 

“ Do yon intend to rob us?” cried Miss Byfield, with 
trepidation. 

“Fie, madam! I said borrow,” returned the man, 
insolently seizing her veil, and snatching it from her 
bonnet. 

At this moment some one in an adjacent meadow 
cried, “ Hold, ruffian!” with a voice that made its 
hearers start, and instantly afte-wards bounded across 
the intervening hedge, and rapidly advanced to the 
trio; the robber waited not his approach, but took to 
his heels and fled at the top of his speed. 

“I trust the scoundrel has not hurt you, ladies?” 
said the gentleman who had so fortunately arrived 
upon the scene, and in whom Elizabeth immediately 
recognized Mr. Trelawney. 

“No more than the fright has occasioned,” replied 

Elizabeth, blushing, she knew not why; “and I have 
again to express my obligations to one who seems so 
ready to aid the unprotected in every variety of dis- 
tress.” 
“ A sweet duty, which ever bears its own reward, 
Miss Wentworth,” said Trelawney, in that grave, yet 
bland tone, which Elizabeth had noticed as so im- 
pressive; and as he raised his head after the graceful 
bow which accompanied his words, he fixed his dark, 
piercing eyes, with a steadfast and somewhat embar- 
rassing gaze upon our heroine, as if surprised and 
pleased at the innocence and beauty which he saw 
depicted upon her countenance. 

This action, though it lasted -but a moment, gave the 
ladies an opportunity of observing the appearance of 
the stranger. He was tall, being nearly six feet high, 
and elegantly formed; a noble yet stern cast sat upon 
his features, the complexion of which was a clear 
olive; an eye “ like Mars’, born to threaten and com- 
mand,” was softened by long jet-black lashes, and sur- 
mounted by eyebrows that for slenderness and beauty 
of curve might have graced » woman’s brow. His 
hair was of the darkest brown, and worn thinned and 
shortened at the temples. His dress was green, and 
cut in a military fashion. A foraging cap, and gold- 
mounted fowling-piece, will finish the description. 
Miss Wentworth was again about to speak, when a 
loud cry prevented her, accompanied with the excla- 
mation of “ This will never do—we must have no 
sharers in the exploit.”. The party turned round, and 
beheld two men, (one of whom was the recently dis- 
comfited robber,) armed with bludgeons, and advancing 
ata rapid rate. Trelawney flew to meet them, and, 
with a well-aimed blow, felled the foremost with the 





butt-end of his gun. The other, on perceiving this, 
stopped short, turned upon his heel, and plunged into 
a neighbouring copse, followed by Trelawney, who 
was, in his turn, pursued by the man whom he had 
treated so unceremoniously a moment before. 

Agitated and alarmed, the maidens shrunk close to 
each other; when a fresh cause of terror appeared. 
This was a swarthy, stout man on horseback, who, 
with loud shouts, galloped up; again, however, Tre- 
lawney “ advanced to the rescue,” and, seizing the 
bridle, suddenly dismounted this new comer; the horse 
loosed itself, with a violent plunge, from ‘our hero’s 
gripe, and, with a contemptuous snort, cantered off, 
dragging his master, whose foot was entangled in the 
stirrup, after him. 

“There, my fine fellow, how like you that?” cried 
Trelawney, laughing. “’Egad, if ever I did a thing 
more neatly in my life!” 

Here his eye met the fair pedestrians, and, instantly 
relapsing into somewhat of his former gravity, he 
stepped up and apologized for his ill-timed mirth, he 
not being aware, he said, of their immediate vicinity 
at the time. 

“ Pray, sir, offer no excuses,” said Miss Byfield, 
“ but rather allow us to congratulate you on your suc- 
cess against such formidable odds.” 

“ Odds! odds life, I was even with the rascal at all 
events,” said Trelawney. 

Elizabeth felt surprised at this light strain from one 
whom she had imagined to be of a rather gloomy dis- 
position than otherwise, and hesitated a little as she 
renewed her thanks for his timely assistance. 

“ Really, madam, I must run away if you overwhelm 
me thus,” he exclaimed; “and see, here you stand 
shaking with fear, and I ungallant enough not to offer 
you my arm; pray, ladies, use no ceremony, but allow 
me to conduct you home.” 

With the ready confidence of innocence, Miss Went- 
worth at once passed her arm through his, but Gene- 
vieve, with rather a distrustful look, endeavoured to 
decline, saying, in a hesitating tone, that they had not 
far to go. 

“Qh! this gentleman is no stranger to the distance, 
coz,” said Elizabeth, “ for he has once before done me 
the honour of conducting me in safety to Lawn 
House.” 

At this speech Trelawney started back with a 
sudden movement, and, withdrawing his arm, gazed 
in evident astonishment at Elizabeth, whilst a laugh 
seemed trembling upon his lip as if anxious to escape: 
he, however, instantly resumed his former situation, 
and extending his other arm towards Genevieve, said, 
with all that suavity which before had pervaded his 
tone and manner, “ You hear what your fair friend 
says, madam; pray, then, be not so cruel as to refuse 
my assistance, for it is not impossible but that the 
dogs may again attack you.” ‘This was enough for 
Miss Byfield, and without further ceremony she took 
the proffered arm. 

During the walk Trelawney launched into a gay 
and animated conversation, very different from the 
style he had previously assumed. It consisted of 
pointed yet playful animadversions upon society and 
its characteristics, interspersed with anecdotes in sup- 
port and elucidation of his opiniuns. Some of these 
were interesting and melancholy; others light and 
humourous; and as he capriciously wandered “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” the hearts of his 
fair auditors insensibly followed, as though spell-bound 
to the words. Miss Byfield, in particular, was at- 
tracied by his polished language; but, with that pru- 
dence which formed a distinguishing feature in her 
character, she noted every syllable he uttered with 
the cautious care of one who examines a coin which 
he suspects to be a counterfeit; but no—the metal of 
Trelawney’s sentiments, as he dilated upon his subject, 
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sounded and sparkled in token of its being sterling 

! The refined and elegant girl was, therefore, 
satisfied that it was to an equal, if not a superior, to 
whom she listened; and suddenly, though insensibly, 
her warm heart made a transit from her own bosom 
into his. The walk home appeared to be much short- 
ened by Trelawney's entertaining conversation, and 
when the ladies had arrived at the door of Lawn 
House, they secretly wished the distance had been 
double. 

“ By my life,” said our hero, taking a hand of each 
as he prepared to depart, “I wish that robbers were 
more numerous.” 

“ And wherefore, may I ask?” said Genevieve. 

“ Because, madam, in that case you might daily 
stand a chance of being molested, and I, by each time 
coming to your rescue, would be fortunate enough to 
have a diurnal repetition of the last half hour’s happi- 
ness.” 

Poor Miss Byfield was completely at a loss for a 
reply to this flattering remark, and stood blushing and 
stammering, when, to relieve her confusion, Mr. Lun- 
nun, mounted upon a little grey mare, gallopped up to 
the door. 

« Ah, girls!” he exclaimed, as he dismounted, “ glad 
to see you. What! and Mr Trelawney, too?” 

“ Yes, sir; he has just rendered us a most essential 
service by aflording us his safe protection against the 
assault of robbers,” was Elizabeth’s rejoinder. 

“ Eh! robbers in broad daylight? Pooh! all appear- 
ance, my love: never trust to appearances.” 

“ T'faith, sir,” said Trelawney, rather eagerly, “I 
saw them myself; and could show you a bruise or two 
to make good my words.” 

“Then that confutes my argument,” said Lunnun. 
“ However, pray walk in; our conference the other 
evening was broken upon rather suddenly, (confound 
all ducks and puddles say I,) and I wish to have some 
chat with you.” 

Trelawney bowed, and at once followed; but there 
sat an expression of perplexity upon .dis features which, 
had it been observed, would have created surprise. 
On entering the house, Lunnun bustled about with an 
air of importance, and made fifty inquiries in a breath 
without awaiting a replytoany. At length he settled 
himself in his easy chair, and ordered a luncheon to 
be prepared, declaring at the same time, that he cared 
not what they gave him, “as he had a most adventu- 
Tous appetite!” Accordingly the tray was brought 
with a cold fowl, and a variety of grateful et ceteras. 
Of this Trelawacy was invited to partake, but he de- 
clined, and so Mr. Lunnun, sans ceremonie, seated him- 
self solns. Meantime our hero zealously exerted 
himself to detain the ladies in the apartment, and 
recommenced the conversation which had been sus- 
pended at the termination of their walk. Lunnun, 
notwithstanding the important task in which he was 
engaged, occasionally threw in a remark, or asked a 
question, by which he greatly contributed to lengihen 
Trelawney’s stay. “ You have travelled, I perceive,” 
he observed, during a short pause. 

“ Not much,” returned Trelawney; “my rambles 
have been chiefly confined to the Archipelago.” 

“I don’t much wonder at your not going further 
then. The famous beauties of Greece are enough to 
cure any man of truantism.” 

“T'faith, I cannot agree with you there, sir. The 
men are certainly models of masculine grace and 
beauty. But eas for the women,” continued Trelaw- 
ney, turning to Miss Byfield,“ give me an English 
fair, in preference to Helen of Troy herself.” 

“Spoken like a man of gallantry,” said Lunnun, 
with a comical expression of the eye. “ But a truce 
with compliments; I have a more serious subject at 
heart. May I ask from what branch of the Trelaw- 
neys you are descended ?” 





Trelawney paused, and seemed staggered by the 
question which was so unexpectedly put: he, however, 
after a moment’s hesitation, replied—* I am descended 
from the late Sir Rowland Trelawney.” 

At these words Lunnun dropped his knife and fork 
as if they had been red hot, and thrusting back his 
chair, half raised himself upon his elbows, and stared 
with all his might and main. “ Son to Sir Rowland!” 
he at length exclaimed. “ Pooh! Sir Rowland’s son 
was shot at one of the Ionian islands, during the strug- 
gle of the Greeks with Turkey!” 

“However that may be, he now stands before 
you!” rejoined Trelawney. 

“ This may be all appearance, and I never trust to 
appearances; but if you can bring proofs in support of 
your allegation, (to use a newspaper phrase,) you may 
hear of something to your advantage.” 

“ We are in the presence of ladies, sir,” said Tre- 
lawney, warmly, “ otherwise I might call you to ac- 
count for thus doubting the -word of a Trelawney. 
Besides, I would ask what benefit I ean possibly de- 
rive by producing the required evidence, when I well 
know that my father’s entire property has devolved, 
by will, upon his nephew, Mr, Atherstone?” 

“All ap— But no matter,” said Lunnun, checking 
himself. “ Please to walk with me into the library, 
and I will converse with you.” 

Trelawney obeyed, and, on seating himself in the 
sanctum of his trim and dapper host, learned with sur- 
prise, that Lunnun was his late father’s solicitor and 
agent, and the very person whom he had been in search 
of since his arrival in England. 

“ And may I ask why you left England? Your ex 
plicit reply is all I require to establish your identity,” 
said Lunnun. 

Trelawney, in answer, related that in consequence 
of a few boyish irregularities, heightened by the ca- 
lumnies and misrepresentations of his cousin, Mr. 
Atherstone, Sir Rowland Trelawney, in a moment of 
passion, banished him from home. “Since then,” he 
continued, “1 have wandered from place to place like 
an unquiet spirit. I have taken up arms for the 
Greeks, shed my blood in the sacred cause of liberty; 
still { have felt a loneliness at my heart. My eyes 
were turned towards England; I wrote letter after 
letter, petition after petition, to be recalled, without 
receiving a single reply until my return to Athens, 
when I found a letter, which, I now recollect, bore 
your signature, informing me of the death of my father. 
I immediately returned to this country, but jndge of 
my surprise when I learnt of Mr. Atherstone’s acces- 
sion to my fair estates. Yet, if I deem aright, foul 
play has been used.” 

“ Mayhap you suspect me? No matter. I'll shortly 
bring incontestible proofs that I am incapable of such 
flagitions conduct. In the interim, rest assured that 
Mr. Atherstone is by no means your friend, for he was 
perpetally earwigging poor Sir Rowland. Don’t bite 
your lips now. I will supply you with means of re- 
venge, as 1 am entirely satisfied with regard to your 
identity. Indeed I little doubted it at first, but I 
thought it best to put off any disclosure of my plans 
until I had carefully considered them.” 

Much conversation now ensued. Trelawney wished 
to be let into the seeret of Lunnun’s plan, but the 
latter, assuming a mysterious tone and manner, re- 
questing him to wait till the following day. ‘Trelaw- 
ney mused for a short time, and then smiling, as if 
some pleasing idea had crossed him, exclaimed, “TI 
will await your pleasure; so until to-morrow, fare- 
well.” 

On the succeeding day our hero was early at Lawn 
House, according to appointment, and on being shown 
into the parlour he greeted the fair cousins, but in @ 
manner altogether at variance with the gaiety which 
had sat upon him at their last interview. He was 
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grave, but mild and engaging; and the inquiries which 
he made concerning Elizabeth's health were so tender 
and earnest, that the anxious feelings of the heart 
might plainly be detected as accompanying them. To 
Genevieve he was polite, but reserved, and whenever 
a symptom of his former volubility appeared, it was 
only in reply to some observation made by Miss Went- 
worth. 

“ You perceive we have kept ourselves close prison- 
ers to-day,” said the sweet tones of Elizabeth, after 
adverting to the recent occurrences. 

“Perhaps you acted wisely; yet, as J passed the 
meadow, I almost expected to have seen your light 
form crossing it.” 

“You have marked the spot, then,” said Mrs. By- 
field, who was present, and to whom Trelawney had 
been introduced. 

“ Aye, madam,” said Trelawney, without noticing 
the arch look with which her words were spoken, 
“ Nature painted the landscape on my heart, and I 
shall bear it with me to the grave.” His eye rested 
upon Elizabeth as he spoke, and he appeared to iden- 
tify the innocent girl with the goddess whom he had 
named. But she observed it not, and only replied by 
saying, that she should never again pass the place 
without trepidation. After some further cenversation, 
Trelawney inquired if Mr. Lunnun was aware that he 
was in the house, when to his dismay, Mrs. Byfield 
informed him that her brother had departed from home 
early in the morning, and would not return before the 
next day. The following day arrived, and with it our 
hero—but not Lunnun. Letters were received by 
Mrs. Byfield, bidding her expect him daily, but a fort- 
night passed away, and still was he absent. Trelaw- 
ney grew suspicious at this delay, yet he was far from 
displeased at it, as, under colour of making inquiries 
respecting the attorney, he daily visited the place, and 
generally spent some hours in the ladies’ society, 
which he was permitted to do with security, as Mrs. 
Byfield was mostly present to guard the Hesperian 
fruit. Gradually these visits were extended until the 
shades of evening closed upon the day, and then would 
the maidens, at his request, blend the melody of their 
dulcet voices to that of the piano, or harp: sometimes, 
too, he would join his rich mellow tones to their sweet 
and thrilling notes, and a passer-by might have fancied 
that the sounds he heard were the united out-pourings 
of a flute and bugle. Never, perhaps, were hours 
whiled away more happily, or by three more happy 
beings. Miss Wentworth was the Euphrosyne of the 
party, and Genevieve the Minerva, whilst Trelawncy 
alternately reflected the qualities of each—now light 
and playful, at another time grave and philosophical. 
He seemed the child of waywardness, and his heart, 
like a mirror, appeared capable of receiving the image 
of whichever of the cousins chanced to be nearest him. 
At one time would the unaffected innocence of Eliza- 
beth enchant his every sense; then was he serious, yet 
affable—dignified, yet courteous. At another time 
Genevieve engrossed all his faculties. ‘Then would 
his lively sallies, his fund of anecdote, his inexhausti- 


ble store of remark, arouse to the utmost the interest 
of his hearers, and so rivet their attention that hours | 


flew as unheeded by as momenis to a lover at his 
bethrothed one’s fect. It has been remarked that a 
light heart loves best the gravity which tempers its 
mirth: whilst the less cheerfully-toned mind delights 
in that gaiety which tends to disperse her gloom. The 
youthful cousins established this fact, as it is observa- 
ble that Miss Byfield aflecied Trelawney most when 
he appeared in smiles, and Miss Wentworth when he 
was otherwise. However—to reveal what is no doubt 
already guessed—in all times and moods he was be- 
loved by both. 

The existence of this passion was nevertheless un- 
suspected by the beings who felt its sway—but their 





every action betrayed it to him who had inspired if, 
and he seemed as anxious to cultivate the affections of 
each, as would a florist to mature the beauties of a 
tulip and a rose. Yet was no jealous feeling aroused, 
for our heroines seemed to consider ‘Trelawney in his 
different humours as different beings, and scarcely 
suffered a thought of his fickleness to disturb them. 

One day, when he was in his liveliest mood—by 
turns chatting with the laughing Elizabeth, or listening 
to the silver tones of her grave cousin—Mrs. Byfield 
asked him if he intended to patronize the ball which 
was shortly to be held at Melton Mowbray. 

“TI really cannot tell, madam; for, to confess the 
truth, I was ignorant that any such important event 
was about to occur,” replied Trelawney. 

“ Indeed!” returned the lady; “ then, to dispel your 
ignorance, I must inform you thet a school for orphan 
girls is projected, and this ball is adopted as a first 
step towards raising funds.” 

“ Then I will be there—in charity’s cause I am an 
enthusiast; and I hope ladies,” added ‘Trelawney, “ that 
you are retained in the same suit.” * 

“ We certainly are,” replied Miss Byfield. 

“Then I wiil be intrusive enough to request that I 
may act as your chaperon,” returned our gallant hero. 
The ladies accepted his services without hesitation, 
and on the appointed evening the party set off in high 
spirits to the scene of amusement. Nothing connected 
with our narrative occurred until late in the evening, 
when, as Trelawney was leading his fair charges to a 
seat, a young man, fashionably attired, stepped forward, 
and, abruptly seizing Miss Wentworth's hand begged 
that she would be his partner in the next dance, add- 
ing, that he had long sought an opportunity of again 
beholding her, and was resolved not to miss the one 
now afforded. As he spoke, Trelawney fixed his dark 
eye full of fire upon him, and, after suffermg him to 
conclude, said in a low tone, “ You had better depart 
from hence, sir; you are known.” 

“ Known, sir!” echoed the intruder, “I know that 
—none better in the county—I should like to know 
you, sir!” The loud and boastful tone in which this 
was spoken, attracted a portion of the company to the 
spot, who eagerly demanded what was the matter. 

“ Quite sufficient to excite the indignation of all 
present:—a common robber has been admitted into 
this assembly!’ exclaimed Trelawney. 

“ Who is he? where is he?” resounded immediately 
through the room. 

“Here!” cried Trelawney, grasping the stranger 
powerfully by the collar. 

“ Good Heaven! you are surely under some strange 
mistake. ‘That is Mr. Atherstone, your relative,” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, in an alarmed tone. 

“It is impossible—this is the man whom I threw 
from his horse not e month since, when. he was about 
to commit a highwey robbery,” cried Trelawney, still 
retaining his hold. ‘The person, however, by a vigor- 
ous effort, succeeded in rcleasing himself, whilst sev- 
eral of the party assured ‘T'relawney that Miss Went- 
worth was right. “Then Mr. Atherstone, if it be he, 
is a scoundrel!” interrupied our hero, unable to master 
his passion, on discovering that its object was he whom 
of all men he most hated. Words ran high, and even- 
tually the incensed pajr quitted the room, followed by 
most of the gentlemen. All was now confusion and 
alarm—the ladies crowded together in anxious sus- 
pense—questions were asked without a reply—until, 
in the midst of every thing, the report of pistols was 
heard, and word shortly afierwards brought that Ather- 
stone had fallen severely wounded, and that Mr. Tre- 
lawney was taken prisoner. Never was scene of 
pleasure more abruptly terminated Some of the ladies 
fainted, others wept, and many joined im exclaiming 
against Trelawney’s hasty conduct. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Byfield, with her niece and daughter, contrived 
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to escape, and returned home with feelings of mingled 
astonishment, distress, and perplexity. 

On the following morning the young ladies rose, as 
if by mutual consent, at an early hour. The heart of 
each beat in anxiety to learn Trelawney’s fate, and, 
after a short desultory conversation, they with one 
accord walked into the meadows, although they had 
not done so since their rencontre with the robbers. 
The morning was serene, the holy stillness of Nature 
‘was uninterrupted, save by the warbled hymn of the 
lark, as he shot upwards to sun himself in the orb of 
day. A soft melancholy sat upon the hearts of the 
cousins, and even the sportive Elizabeth sighed as she 
broke silence, by saying that she thought the goddess 
of Nature had put on mvurning from the gloom which 
prevailed. 

“ Ah! Elizabeth,” said Genevieve, “ that expression 
tells the state of your own bosom, through the feelings 
of which you scan the landscape, and not with the 
naked eye. ‘Too often do we look upon Nature, and 
cry, ‘ This is fine,’ or, ‘ That is unsightly,’ without re- 
flecting that the beauties or defects most frequently 
exist in the medium through which we view them. 
Were a traveller to entertain me with a description of 
the countries he had traversed, I should endeavour to 
learn the state of his mind at the time he witnessed 
them, ere I gave implicit credence to the picture he 
drew.” 

“TI believe you to be correct,” returned Elizabeth; 
“ for till now I always considered the landscape before 
us as beautiful ” here the rustling of a footstep 
amid the unmown grass caused her to raise her eyes, 
when she beheld—Trelawney. Both ladies started 
with surprise. “Good heaven! are you at liberty?” 
was the simultaneous exclamation. 

“To attend you to the Poles, if necessary,” answered 
Trelawney. 

“ Indeed, indeed I am happy to hear you say so,” 
ejaculated Elizabeth, with artless energy, her light and 
fragile form bent in an attitude of thankfulness, and 
her blue eyes, in each of which trembled a single 
diamond, upturned to heaven. Trelawney looked 
with delighted gaze upon the girlish enthusiast, and 
tremblingly taking her hand, he said in his richest 
tones, “ That a seraph like yourself should thus express 
such anxiety for so worthless a being, thrills my poor 


lone heart with ecstasy.—But what is the occasion 
° ° . | 
which at present calls it forth, 1 must own myself) 


wanting in penetration to discover.” 

Miss Wentworth looked surprised, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, reminded him of the circumstances 
of the preceding evening. Astonishment was now in 
turn depicted on Trelawney’s face, but suddenly 
chasing it, he hurriedly said that the magistrates await- 
ed his attendance, and without further apology left the 
ladies to resume their walk alone, and puzzle them- 
selves with the mystery of his conduct. 

M-. Atherstone’s wound was not, as at first sup- 
posed, in any way dangerous; he was therefore enabled 
to attend in person to give his evidence. From his 
statement it appeared that some officious friend had 
furnished the pistols with which the parties fought, 
and the most strenuous endeavours of the gentlemen 
who were present were insufficient to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

“So far you are correct,” cried Trelawney, “ but 
remember that you, like a coward as you are, fired 
before my weapon was even cocked.” 

“ In the event of that being proved,” said the magis- 
trate, “ I can see no reason for your further detention.” 

“ But I insist upon it,” shouted Atherstone, with 
fury; “ he assaulted me in the public assembly, and I 
demand justice for that.” 

“(Calm your passion, sir, and it shall be awarded 
you,” replied the magistrate ; then turning to our hero, 
he inquired his name. 
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“ James Trelawney,” was the reply. 

“ What! my cousin of old?” cried Atherstone in a 
tone of exultation and acrimony, “ this joys me—Now 
shall I triumph over the sneers you bestowed upon me 
during boyhood—but that I have done already by in- 
heriting the gold which you coveted, and to render 
my revenge still more complete, a portion of that very 
property shall be expended in prosecuting you to the 
last, for yesternight’s assault.” 

“It’s all appearance, your worship, never trust to 
appearances,” exclaimed a little personage bustling 
through the crowd, and who proved to be our old 
friend Lunnun. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“ Why, that I intend to confute his arguments: and 
to begin with the assault—he is the assailant. You 
needn't frown, Mr. Atherstone; I am an attorney, and 
don’t care a button for black looks. I can bring his 
own dependents to prove that some weeks ago he had 
recourse to the mean, hackneyed, worn-out device of 
bribing them to terrify my daughter under the appear- 
ance of robbers, that he might come up and pretend to 
save her; and had it not been fur Mr. Trelawney’s 
bravery the plot would have succeeded.” 

“ But what end was to be answered by this trick ?” 
inquired the justice. 

“ Miss Wentworth’s love. He has for a long time 
pestered her with his addresses, insomuch that when- 
ever I left town I have been obliged to take her with 
me to avoid him, as she absolutely hates him, and de- 
clined from the first to listen to his. importunities.” 

“ Well, fellow,” interrupted Atherstone, with ill- 
disguised wrath, “ this is all foreign to the matter, and 
what the deuce has it to do with my property?” 

Lunnun, upon this, shrugged his shoulders till they 
shook with laughter. At length, when his mirth had 
subsided, he exclaimed, “ I'll soon confute that argu- 
ment.—See,” and he drew a paper from his breast 
pocket, “ here is a will drawn by Sir Rowland five 
days posterior to the one in your possession, and the 
purport of it is that the whole of the Trelawney estate, 
real and personal, without the reservation of a single 
shilling, was to be inherited by his son and rightful 
heir, James Trelawney, and only in the event of the 
vague report of his death (and that too without issue) 
being indubitably and satisfactorily proved to be cor- 
rect, was the property to be enjoyed by you. But this 
is not all, Mr. Atherstone. In the last and true will I 
am left sole executor, and you are trustee of the estate 
until Mr. James Trelawney shall appear. You will, 
therefore, have the pleasure, not only of yielding up 
the property to the rightful owner, but of refunding, 
out of your own private fortune, all such sums as you 
may have drawn from it during the few months you 
have been in possession. What do you think of that, 
eh? And to add to your chagrin,” continued little 
Lunnun, rubbing his hands with glee, “learn, that in- 
significant as you are pleased to consider me, I was 
the sole cause of all this—it was through my repre- 
sentations that old Sir Rowland was induced to make 
this grand alteration, and restore his wronged son to 
his inheritance by this last act of justice.” 

“ This is a serious affair,” said the magistrate, “ and 
belongs to another tribunal. Yet I cannot refrain from 
asking you, Mr. Lunnun, why you have kept the mat- 
ter so long a secret?” 

“ Because I hoped to make a profitable client of Mr. 
Atherstone, and as the property was in reality left to 
that person in the event of Mr. Trelawney’s demise 
without heirs, I thought there was no harm in con- 
cealment until the appearance of the real Simon Pure. 
However, I have now made amends for all faults. I 
have brought the witnesses from Whitehaven, and am 
prepared to act upon the true document with all legal 
expedition.” 
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The shock of Lunnun’s unexpected expose threw 
Atherstone into a fit, and he was obliged to be imme- 
diately removed. Trelawney was of course dismissed, 
and, after bowing to the magistrate, he left the court, 
accompanied by the eccentric attorney who had proved 
so serviceable to him. It would be impertinent to 
tire our readers with a repetition of Trelawney’s ac- 
knowledgments; suffice it to say, that, afier expressing 
his gratitude, he implored Lunnun to lay him under 
a yet deeper obligation, by allowing him to address 
Miss Wentworth in the language of love. The lawyer, 
after declaring that his daughter-in-law was too highly 
honoured, yielded a willing consent, and Trelawney, 
with a throbbing heart, quickened his pace towards 
Lawn House. On arriving there, Lunnun inquired 
for the ladies, and finding that Elizabeth was alone in 
the parlour, he hinted to our hero that he was at 
liberty to visit her. Tselawney seemed agitated for a 
time, but collecting himself, he bowed, proceeded 
along the passage, and tapped at the door which 
bounded it. A soft voice gave permission for entrance 
—he went in—he took Miss Wentworth’s hand—his 
eye beamed, and the hue on his cheek freshened—he 
spoke—each feature bore testimony to his words, and 
in an hour he was at Llizabeth’s feet—She had con- 
sented to be his. 

Trust me, dear reader, I would gladly dwell upon 
the scene which ensued between the lovers—had 
there been one; but, unluckily, no scene occurred, as, 
not a quarter of an hour after his addresses had been 
accepted, Trelawney was seen to ascend a rising 
ground which lay at the back of the house, and from 
whence a pathway led to a beautiful hermitage which 
had been erected as a retreat from the warmth of a 
summer’s day. The door of the grot was open, and 
discovered to view the elegant form of Miss Byfield 
reclining upon a rustic couch. She held a pencil in 
her hand, which she listlessly employed in tracing 
some letters upon a card. T, R, E, were already 
neatly executed when Trelawney approached, and she 
hid the writing in her bosom. 

“ Pardon this intrusion, madam,” said he, drawing 
back, “ J thought—I hoped a 

“ Pray, sir, offer no apology,” returned Miss Byfield, 
rising in some confusion, “ rather exert your kindness 
to relieve my anxiety and suspense with respect to 
the magistrate’s decision upon the unfortunate alter- 
cation of last evening, but Here she paused, 
with a blush upon her. brow—she had gone too far, 
and suffered her eyes to reveal more than it was pos- 
sible for her tongue to retract, and Trelawney, taking 
her hand, said, in his softest tone, “ And does Miss 
Byfield—does the sweet Genevieve indeed take an 
interest in the fate of one so undeserving of it?—Ah 
madam! too, too happy should I be, could I for a mo- 
ment believe such to be possible.” 

Genevieve’s head drooped, and her cheek whitened; 
—but she uttered not a word, nor did she withdraw 
the hand which Trelawney had taken. Our hero 
gazed upon her seraph-like features with an expression 
of delight, and when he again spoke, the music rung 
in so captivating a strain, that the polish of his lan- 
guage itself was scarcely more attractive. His theme 
was love, and his words were so winning, so ardent, 
so wild and passionate, that ere the agitated girl had 
time for reflection, she suffered the sentence to escape 
her lips—* that she loved.” Trelawney caught her 
to his heart, and after impressing one kiss upon her 
now crimsoned forehead, flew from the place, unable 
to sustain the delirium of joy which fired every fibre 
of his frame. 

Genevieve was now alone. She had sealed her 
fate for ever; and reflection busily strayed through the 
labyrinths of futurity to make a note of all the obsta- 
cles which she might meet with, when herself pur- 
sued the same track. In the midst of her meditations 











she was startled by the rapid, yet light approach of 
her fair cousin, who, flying to her side, exclaimed, in 
tones of rapture, “ Joy, joy, Genevieve! all doubts and 
fears are now at an end!—Joy, joy!” 

“ How!” said Miss Byfield, in surprise, “ have you 
already seen Mr. Trelawney ?” 

“ How apt a guesser you are, coz!” returned Eliza- 
beth, colouring; “ but to confess the truth, I have—and 
he has made the sweetest confession!” 

“ Oh, the betrayer! he ought to have waited a litile 
longer first,” said Genevieve, crimsoning in her turn. 

“ Not when his promptitude afforded so much hap- 
piness. But now, my dear, dear cousin—sister I shall 
call you—do pray grant me one favour.” 

“To select you as my bridesmaid, I suppose,” inter- 
rupted Genevieve, smiling. 

“What an odd mistake!” cried the laughing, inno- 
cent Elizabeth. “'Transpose the pronouns, and the 
version will be correct.” 

“Impossible! for when—when Mr. Trelawney 
makes me his—his bride—” 

“You!” 

“ Me.” 

Need we say that the mystery was now unravelled, 
and all Trelawney’s perfidy laid bare? The deceived 
ones stood for a time motionless; the dews of sadness 
dimmed the lustre of their eyes, but not a word—not a 
sound escaped their lips. The dreadful, torture-wrung 
resignation of despair, quelled all sounds of woe in 
Elizabeth ; whilst the throbs of wounded pride and 
mortification kept the more dignified Genevieve silent. 
Suddenly their glances met, and rekindled life in their 
apparently inanimate forms. “'Take him to yourself, 
he shall be yours, Genevieve,” cried Elizabeth, with a 
wild burst of sorrow. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Miss Byfield, “ he shall mourrr 
over my grave first—” Their anguish could now 
allow no more, they threw themselves into each other's 
arms, and wept in all the bitterest agonies of grief. 

“Heyday! is this all appearance, or are you really 
crying in earnest?” said Lunnun, who now entered 
upon the scene. It was long before he could gain a 
coherent reply; but when he did, and the circum- 
stances which we have narrated were unfolded to him, 
his passion knew no bounds, and he would have ine- 
vitably lost his wits, had not the unexpected entrance 
of Trelawney afforded a vent for his rage. Lunnun 
greeted our hero with a torrent of invectives, until his 
breath was completely exhausted, when the object of 
his vituperation said, in a calm, placid tone, “ In Hea- 
ven’s name, sir, what has thus raised your choler?” 

« Zounds, sir, your conduct would put Patience her- 
self in a passion!” exclaimed Lunnun. “Have you 
not decoyed and duped these poor trembling girls? 
But I stand forth the champion of injured innocence, 
and insist upon ample satisfaction.” 

“ Which I am ready to afford to each of the ladies,” 
said Trelawney, quietly. 

“ Impossible, sir,” returned Lunnun; “I tell you it 
is impossible!” he added, with velhemence. 

“It may appear so, but (to quote your own oft-re- 
peated remark) you should never trust to appearances. 
I again say I will make peace with both.” 

“And I again affirm that it is beyond your power 
— unless, indeed, you split yourself in two.” 

“ Thus then I confute your argument,” said Trelaw- 
ney; and stepping out of the grotto, he in a moment 
returned, leading by the hand as perfect a resemblance 
to himself as though a looking-glass was by, and re- 
flected his own image. “ Allow me, ladies,” he said, 
with a bow, “to introduce my twin-brother to your 
notice.” 

Conceive, fair reader, if possible, the surprise of all 
present, and then accompany me to the end of miy tale. 
Trelawney explained at full length the circumstances 
that had transpired; but, as brevity is the soul of wit, 





BEAUTY AND 


FASHION, &c. 





I shall condense his narrative, and relate it in my own 
words. 

James and Arthur Trelawney were the twin-sons of 
Sir Rowland Trelawney; and bore so close, so asto- 
nishing a likeness to each other, that their parents 
could not distinguish which was which (to employ a 
homely phrase) when asunder. The similitude, how- 
ever, extended but little beyond the outward man, 
both were alike brave, courteous, and generous; but 
in the first-born these qualities were chastened by 
gravity of demeanour, and in Arthur they received an 
additional sparkle from his inherent good flow of 
spirits. The best of us go astray at times, and our 
heroes were not without their foibles. These were 
magnified to Sir Rowland by young Atherstone, who 
then formed a part of the family, amongst whom he was 
detested as a mean-spirited and cunning mischief-ma- 
ker. The consequences of his misrepresentations have 
been already seen; the young men, ai the age of seven- 
teen, were exiled from home, and they shortly after- 
wards enlisted in the Greek wars. During their stay 
at Athens, Arthur was attacked by an epidemic, then 
raging, and in one stage of the disorder sunk into’a 
a state resembling death, which so alarmed James, that 
he immediately wrote word home that his brother was 
dead. Subsequently the complaint took a favourable 
turn, but the vessel containing the intelligence of that 
event was lost in its passage home, so that Sir Row- 
land remained in ignorance; and this accounts for his 
not naming Arthur in the will which Lunnun per- 
suaded him to make. The baronet, on hearing of his 
son's supposed death, despatched a letter for the imme- 
diate return of James; but. which letter was intercept- 
ed by Atherstone, who hearing that his cousin was 
wounded in a rencontre with the Turks, caused it to 
be reported that he was killed. 

At length the brothers returned to England, and 





James, (now Sir James Trelawney,) encountered Mr. 
Lunnun as narrated in the commencement of our his- 
tory. It was the young baronet who first came to the 
rescue of our heroines, but it was Arthur whe saw 
them home; and he thought it so rare a joke to be 
mistaken for his brother, that he persuaded James to 
assist him in carrying on, what he conceived, the 
harmless deception; and he offered a wager of fifty 
guineas that it was possible to be done without a dis- 
covery: the latter accepted the bet, and fortunate was 
it that the heart of each was not given to the same 
lovely girl; but no—James fixed upon Elizabeth, and 
his brother upon her cousin: hence the apparent fickle- 
ness which the girls had so often remarked. 

After this the reader need not be told which of the 
two acted principal in the different scenes we have 
described. The brothers now approached their re- 
spective mistresses, and in their own characters re- 
quested them to ratify their former promises in the 
presence of Lunnun. The ladies gave their hands in 
silence, for their amazement would not allow them to 
speak, and Sir James Trelawney instantly announced 
his intention of dividing his unexpected fortune with 
his brother. 

“ Nobly done!” said Linnun; “and now is one of 
my grand arguments confu—no, confirmed—never trust 
to appearances! Miss Wilkins of Whitehaven, said 
she did not like me, but that was all appearance, for 
next week we are to be married. The baronet here 
thought I was playing him false; that, too, was an ap- 
pearance, as IT have recovered him an estate. Mr. 
Atherstone deemed himself possessed of a large fortune 
—all appearance—for it belongs to another! Lastly, 
these simple girls fancied they loved the same man, 
when lo! a cuunterpart steps forth, and says it is all 
appearance! In short, aPPEARANCES are deceitful— 
never trust to them!” 








Original. 


BEAUTY AND FASHION. 

Sarp Beauty to Fashion, as they sat at the toilette, 
“If I give a charm you are certain to spoil it, 
Aad really, dear madam, you often resort 
To such very odd fancies my work to distort, 
I hope you won't think me ill-natur’d or vain, 
But I scarce know my own, when I see it again.”— 
Thus Beauty ran on—and thus Fashion replied— 
“ Who does most for the sex, Miss, shall fairly be tried; 
For my claim to their gratitude can’t be denied. 
Your nymphs, with their forms, their complexions, their 

features, 
What are they, without me, but poor awkward creatures? 
But for my assistance, I pray you to tell 
If you ever could make your most favoured a Belle? 
Besides, Miss, in spite of the favours you boast, 
How scarce are your blessings, how scarce is a Toast! 
A complexion, a shape, you confer now and then, 
But to One that you give, you refuse it to Ten; 
Now I am impartial, and but for my aid, 
Both Venus and Cupid might throw up their trade, 
And even your Ladyship die an old maid.” 
With a toss of disdain, and a look in the glass— 
“ Ah! Fashion,” said Beauty, “that vaunt may not 


pass, 
The most that your vot’ries can ever obtain 
Is the heartless regard of the Light and the Vain; 
They may sparkle, ‘tis true, for a while in the Ring, 
But soon pass away—quite an unnotic’d thing, 
Like the fast-fading hue of the Butterfly’s wing. 
The nymph that’s indebted to you for her power, 
Will find it can only endure in the hour 
When Love, and when Reason desert their domain, 
That Folly and you for a moment may reign.” —W. R. 





NO MORE OF GRIEF. 
No more of grief, no more— 
As o’er the spring-day, bright and brief, 
Steals the dull cloud—as in the leaf 
Corrodes the canker—so comes Grief; 
O root it from the heart’s deep core, 
No more of Grief—no more. 


No tears can win them back— 
Clasp'd in their cold and clammy bed; 
Remorseless Death will keep the dead, 
Though tears of blood the mourner shed, 

Wrung by Woe’s agonizing rack— 

No tears can win them back. 


Avaunt, then, idle Sorrow! 
Fate still her awful web will weave, 
Though dark her threads, ‘tis vain to grieve, 
Then why should harrowing Sorrow leave 
On the time-spared brow of youth its furrow? 
Away, away with Sorrow! 


Ho! brim the bacchant bowl, 
The sullen eyes of Memory blind, 
And indurate the brooding mind! 
What Peean’s this of frantic kind? 
Sink not the heaven-aspiring soul, 
Spurn back that Pagan bowl! 


God’s will be done for ever! 
No more sad tears must now be flowing, 
No imore life-mining anguish growing, 
The same dark way we all are going: 

The binding hand may surely sever— 

God’s will be done for ever! 





LATE HOURS, &c. 





LATE HOURS. 


“ Whether have I spirit te shake off an intolerable yoke.” 
Humphrey Clinker. 


THERE was no contending against it. A fixed dis- 
pleasure was seated on her countenance, while at in- 
tervals she bent her brows firmly, still keeping her 
eyes riveted on the fire; a slight convulsion of the 
upper lip plainly showed she was labouring under the 
influence of some deep mental misery. This is an 
odd reception thought I, after frequent attempts to 
draw my aunt Ursula into conversation ; my uncle had 
been snoring on the other side of the fire place for 
an hour. 

It was my first visit. My uncle Benjamin and aunt 
Ursula were brother and sister, and had lived together 
on a comfortable scale of independence some thirty 
years. My uncle becoming childless and a widower 
early in life, had retired from business and taken up 
his abode with his sister “ for better for worse.” My 
aunt Ursula had never married, she might have done 
so,—she had refused the best offers, and broken the 
hearts of many.—she was the belle of every ball- 
room,—she might have kept her carriage. All these 
facts I have gathered from her own lips. 

A long absence from England had made me igno- 
rant of my uncle and aunt’s way of living; I had only 
returned from India on the day before my visit; and 
as they were my nearest relations, by full three hun- 
dred miles, I repaired at once to their neat habitation 
at Hendon—big with expectation of the delight they 
would feel at my return, and ready to answer the 
thousand and one questions I expected to be asked. 

Judge, then, my surprise when, after a slight salu- 
tation, and the tea things were removed, my uncle 
rubbed his back against his easy chair and fell asleep, 
and my aunt sunk into the sullen mood I have endea- 
voured to describe. I began to fear some heavy ca- 


lamity had befallen my family, which she was unwil- 


ling to break to me, but to all questions on such points 
I received satisfactory answers. Something was wrong 
—something had happened to sour my aunt’s temper ; 
but my uncle seemed to sleep happily and good-na- 
turedly enough—it was a matter that evidently had 
not reached him. I had a right to feel disappointed, 
and was getting into rather a dignified humour, when 
I heard my aunt muitering something to herself which 
ended with “Confound him!” As she said this, she 
stirred the fire vigorously, and in replacing the poker 
misplaced the shovel and tongs, which falling with a 
splutter and clang awoke my uncle. 

“ What's the matter?” cried he. 

“The matter, brother! the matter!” replied my 
aunt, fiercely, “ here’s the old story again: three nights 
last week did I have to sit up for my gentleman! and 
its the same to-night ;—but I knew how it would 
be ;—I could see it as he went out of the gate: but if 
I don’t find out his tricks—” 

“Its very tiresome,” said my uncle, and he fell 
asleep again. 

Poor aunt Ursula relapsed into her former apparent 
agony of spirit, and refixed her eyes on the fire, occa- 
sionally ejaculating, “I'll be a match for him—deuce 
take him—not a morsel of supper !”—and so on. 

I remembered to have heard, while abroad, of a 
certain cousin who had been adopted as darling by my 
aunt, and who, like many other darlings, had run his 
own course, and turned out no credit to her rearing up; 
I naturally concluded he was the aggressor, and that I 
could not mend the business by inquiring into it. 

“Pray!” said my aunt, after suddenly ringing the 
bell, “ Pray!” said she, as Sally entered the room, 
“ what is the clock?” 

“ Nine, if you please ma’am.” 

“ And is Jerry come in?” 

“No ma’am.” 





“ Bother him,” replied she bitterly: “I thought so; 
—bring up the tray.” 

The jingling of the supper again awoke my uncle, 
and he bustled towards it with the good humour of 
a kindly host willing to do the honours of the table; 
but my aunt moved slowly, and dragging her chair 
after her said, as she advanced, 

“It’s my firm belief, brother, that those Misses Jones 
encourage him.” 

“T think it very likely,” said my uncle Benjamin. 

“Then what is to be done ?” said she, “am I to be 
deprived of my natural rest, night after night ?” 

“You have your own remedy,” replied my uncle, 
“ get rid of him!” 

“ Brother! brother! are you mad?” cried my aunt; 
“are you at your time of life a sufficient guardian to 
a house like this? No, no, if Jerry has his faults, he 
has his merits also.” 

“Ts it usual,” said I seeing my aunt softening, “ is it 
usual for him to treat you in this way? have you ne- 
ver reasoned with him?” 

“ Reason, indeed—the brute !” 

“Why it may not be too late to reclaim him, and 
the pleasure of doing so would amply repay—” 

“Bah!” said my uncle. 

At this moment there was a low grow] at the outer 
door, followed by a clear, boo, woo, wooh! 

“Thank Heaven,” exclaimed my aunt, rising from 
the table, “there he is!” 

In a few seconds the parlour door opened and in 
rushed a fine black-tan tarrier dog ; his tail fell as he 
caught my aunt’s eye, and he crawled imploringly to- 
wards me as she reached a little stick from the top of 
the looking-glass. 

“ And is this the culprit,” said I, on the servani’s 
closing the door, “I expected to have seen my cousin 
Stanley.” 

“ Alas!’ said my aunt, shaking her head, and look- 
ing mournfully at the dog, “ He has been dead these 
four years.” 

I afterwards learnt that Jerry had been the favourite 
attendant of my unfortunate cousin in his nightly ram- 
bles. My poor aunt Ursula who had loved her nephew, 
loved his dog also; but Jerry still clung to the old 
habits of his master. A chain and collar would have 
done the business, but my aunt was a lover of liberty, 
and would not hear of such a thing; she bore with 
Jerry as long as she could, but at last felt compelled 
to get rid of him on account of inveterate predilection 
for late hours. 

J. W. 


sommes eee 
THE VILLAGE GRAVE YARD. 


Tue following beautiful and eloquent extract is 
from the “ Village Grave Yard,” written by the Rev. 
Mr. Greenwood of Boston. 

“I never shun a grave yard. The thoughtful me- 
lancholy which it impresses, is grateful rather than 
disagreeable to me. It gives me no pain to tread on 
the green roof of that mansion, whose chambers I 
must occupy so soon; and I often wander, from choice, 
to a place where there is neither solitude nor society. 
Something human is there; but the folly, the bustle, 
the vanities, the pretensions, the competitions, the 
pride of humanity are all gone. Men are there; but 
the passions are hushed, and their spirits are still. 
Malevolence has lost its power of harming; appetite 
is satiated; ambition lies low, and lust is cold; anger 
has done raving, all disputes are ended; and revelry 
is over; the fellest animosity is deeply buried; and the 
most dangerous sins are safely confined to the thickly 
piled clods of the valley; vice is dumb and powerless, 
and virtue is waiting in silence for the trump of the 
archangel, and the voice of God.” 








PAGANINI, AND 


MRS. NORTON. 





PAGANINI. 


Amonc the many wonders of this wonderful age, 
the original of the preceding embellishment is proba- 
bly the greatest. The English language has been 
searched thoroughly for its most expressive terms of 
praise, and these have been repeatedly and in every 
possible form of style, applied to him; and yet his 
genius soars far above the reach of their impotent ex- 
pression. His predecessors were, compared to Paga- 
nini, mere evidences of their imperfection, or perhaps 
rather of the extreme difficulty of becoming perfect 
violists: it was by no means unusual for the most dis- 
tinguished of them to say that a man may spend his 
entire existence in the study of that most difficult of 


instruments, and still be but the best among imperfect 
performers. Of this Paganini seems well aware: and 
he accordingly places his avarice on a level with his 


musical reputation. 
The amount of money paid to this man is almost 


incredible; and yet, scarcely any person ever thinks of 
the expense ; or if he do, it is but to congratulate 
himself on its application. Paganini did not advance 
by the usual slow progress into his present popu- 
larity. The world knew nothing of his existence; the 
various capitals of Europe were perfectly contented | 
with the brilliant performances of continental artists; 
and to these did the royalty and nobility of Vienna, 
Milan, Berlin, Paris, London, &c. &c. pay the most | 
willing honour. All at once came forth this musical | 
wonder: the world echoed his praises; audiences were 

entranced, and every thing like instrumental compe- 

tition vanished before this unparallelled enchanter. 

It is said that his execution, wonderful as it is, is not 

so much the result of deep and continued study, as of 
a discovery made by himself, by which he can render 

the most mediocre performer, a finished one: and that 

this discovery he will at some future time disclose. 

When this time shall arrive it is to be hoped that the 

later Paganini’s will be more beneficent than the | 
present one; who on his recent visit to Dublin, refused 
to play for a charitable institution there, for a less sum 
(which was tendered to him) than he received for his 
theatrical engagement. This is characteristic of him; 
and must considerably lessen the intense interest with 
which he has ever been regarded. He is represented 
as a man of not the tenderest heart, as indeed his face 
indicates ; and no less singular in his physical structure 
than in scientific superiority. He is now performing 
at the King’s Thearre, London, where the frequency 
of his appearance has not in the least lessened his 
great attractions. We hope the tide of theatrical 
emigration will yet bear him over to us. 











| of her mind, which are truly delightful. 


MRS. NORTON. 


Our generation is remarkable for an increase of 
female talent, which authoritatively demands our care 
in its cultivation. Indeed the superior degree of lite- 
rary ability recently exhibited by the gentler sex, has 
placed the “ lords of creation” in the shade, or at least 
successfully claimed an equality of eclat. Among 
those who have thus distinguished themselves is the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton; who but a short time since flashed 
upon us “like unexpected light.” Miss Landon, of 
course, gave way before her ; fur Miss Landon had, in 
our opinion, no right to praise, except as the avant 
courter—the pioneer of female poetical literature. 
Mrs. Hemans was in the ascendant: but her muse, 
ever since the publication of her beautiful poem on 
Greece, became tame and monotonous: there are 
scarcely two of her poems which possess a distinct 
thought; they displease with a continued sameness: 
and rely upon the gallantry of the press for the hy- 
draulic power with which they are pressed into popu- 
larity. But in Mrs. Norton we have a specimen of 
what may be expected from the female mind, when 
duly cultivated. Her poetry is full of delicate passion; 
produced by the philosophic temperament of her 
thought; and there is a firmness and an originality in 
the construction of her versification, and the direction 
Nor is Mrs. 
Norton’s mind set in an unworthy casket. The jewel 
is certainly invaluable, but the casket is a Golconda to 
its proprietor. She is a lovely woman: and most hap- 
pily combines the rare and enchanting recommenda- 
tions of talent and beauty. This lady has undertaken 
to edit the Lady’s Magazine, which under her sur- 
veillance must increase in popularity, as she possesses 
all the means of advancing its interests; for to mental 
and personal attractions, Mrs. Norton adds that of high 
and distinguished station; it is also said that she has 
in contemplation the superintendance of La Belle 
Assemblee! ‘This additional undertaking is altogether 
unsuitable! it may prove to the world the superior 
literary tact of Mrs. Norton; but it is too severe—too 
physically as well as mentally severe an exertion; and, 
in fact, cannot but be injurious to a reputation which 
could be sustained by one work, but divided between 
two, must become weakened, and, probably ultimately 
destroyed. Parcelling out the mind is very injurious 
to fame: it must be condensed, or rather concentrated 
upon one object, and then according to its power, all 
that power will be apparent, and exemplified in its 
application: but to cut it up into samples, which can 
never exhibit the effect of the entire, is very inju- 
dicious: a decided injury to individual reputation, and 
no inconsiderable loss to society. 
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A SKETCH OF FASHIONABLE LIFE; 


A TALE. 


“ Wuart a miserable state of existence this is,” said 
Isabelle Selwyn, “I am sick of the world, there is 
nothing to enjoy, nothing to live for!” 

“You of all people to say that,” said Alice Jones, 
“ you who have every thing you want, and every body 
at your command! Who has been so much admired as 
you this evening? you had half a dozen invitations to 
dance every cotillion, and kept the floor the whole 
time.” 

“ And do you think that is any happiness?” said the 
young beauty, scornfully. 

“T think,” replied Alice, “ it is very pleasant when 
you go to a ball to be asked to dance.” 

“I hope you have enjoyed the evening,” said Isa- 
belle, recollecting that her guest was entitled to some 
courtesy. 

“ Yes,” said Alice, “ it was happiness enough for me 
to look on.” 

“ Did not you dance?” enquired Isabelle. 

“ No,” replied she, “I was not asked.” 

“ Abominable! but, at least, you escape the tired, 
fagged feeling I have. I would have given all the 
world to have sat down, after the four first sets of 
cotillions.” 

“ Why did you not then?” said Alice. 

“ Because every body would have thought I could 
not get a partner; but I am determined I wont go to 
any more balls. I hate dancing, and I hate people, 
and I hate iced creams and oysters, and, what under 
the sun is there to go to parties for, when that is the 
case?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice, laughing; “I confess I 
like all these; and, if I could have danced once or 
twice, I should have been quite happy; as it was, I 
had a very pleasant evening, and I consoled myself for 
not dancing, because my white kid gloves are not the 
least soiled, and, perhaps, I shall have better luck 
another evening.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed Isabelle, “what different 
scales we are graduated upon! I could not have con- 
ceived of greater misery, than to be obliged to look on 
and see others dance a whole evening and not be 
asked once myself.” 

“ You forget,” said Alice, “ that it is all new to me. 
I never was at a real ball before; at B——, we never 
mustered more than nine or ten couple, and the whole 
pleasure consisted in dancing; but, to-night it was like 
going to the theatre; such beautiful dresses, such—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to enumerate your plea- 
sures,” said Isabelle, peevishly; “I am glad you found 
enjoyment in any thing, it was more than I did; but 
do for heaven's sake, let us go to bed, I declare I am 
se tired that I can’t undress.” 

“ Let me help you,” said Alice. 

“ No, thank you, I'll ring for Becky.” Becky came 
at the summons, looking quite as tired and sleepy as 

her mistress. 

“Get me a glass of water,” said Isabelle. 
went at her command. 

“ Only think of poor Becky’s being up so late,” said 
Alice ; “ it is after two o'clock.” 

“ Well,” returned Isabelle, “and a'n’t we up late?” 

“O yes,” said Alice; “ but then it is very different 
with us; we have been all the time enjoying ourselves, 
and she has had nothing to do but try to keep awake 
and wait for us. I know from experience it is the 
hardest thing you can do to sit up very late, waiting 
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for any body, and yet obliged to keep awake, as your 
said just now,” added Alice, “I can’t conceive of 
greater misery.” 

“ As for that matter,” said Isabelle, “it is not our 
look out; she is paid for her labour, and if she don’t 
like her work she can quit; it is a voluntary matter 
with her, but it is not voluntary with us; if we once 
get into a ball-room, there we must stay.” 

“ At least,” said Alice, “ our going is voluntary.” 

“TI ask your pardon,” said Isabelle; “your going. 
might “be voluntary, but I went quite against my in- 
clination, and I always have an awful time when I 
do.” 

“TI hope,” said Alice, “you did not go on my ac- 
count—” 

The entrance of Becky with the glass of water, re- 
lieved Isabelle from a reply. ; 

“ Here, Becky,” said the young lady, “ unclasp my 
bracelettes, take off my necklace, take these flowers 
out of my hair. O, for mercy’s sake don’t pull so, 
take care, you'll break my pearl sprig. O, gracious, 
this string has got into a knot?” 

Alice stood patiently looking on, while the waiting- 
maid went through her operations; at length there 
was a pause, for Isabelle threw herself back in her 
chair, shut her eyes, let her arms fall, and declared 
she was positively dead! 

Alice now modestly requested Becky to untie the 
upper string of her gown, which she could not get at 
herself; it was all the assistance she required, and in 
a few moments she was ready for bed. 

“ Which side shall I sleep on?” said she. 

“ Just which you please,” replied Isabelle, “I usu- 
ally sleep on this.” 

Alice, with a light step, sprung into the opposite 
one, and before the weary beauty had taken off her 
dress, was in a calm and tranquil slumber. 

Not so Isabelle: clad in her cambric night dress, 
with flushed cheeks and a disturbed brow, she took 
her place by her side, but not to sleep; her own re- 
flections “ murdered sleep.”” It was true, she had been 
the belle, a distinction that can belong only to one on 
the same evening, which gives a peculiar zest. Every 
beau, of any pretensions, had asked her to dance; no, 
not every one; Frank Moreton had stood aloof, and. 
alas! Frank had been the Mordecai that had destroyed 
her enjoyment for the evening. 

Isabelle was not only a beauty, but the actual pos- 
sessor of ten thousand dollars, which was magnified 
by a liberal public, to whom the multiplicand costs 
nothing, into three times ten; her father died when she 
was about nine years old, and left this only daughter, 
with an only son to the care of a doting mother; the son 
went through the usual routine of a boy's education, 
first of school and college; studied law, and prevailed. 
on his mother to furnish him with funds for travelling. 
| As for Isabelle, it must be acknowledged that her 
| mother had the strongest desire that she should be 
accomplished and well educated, but then it must be 
done without giving the poor thing much trouble; she 
could not get long lessons, that was out of the question. 
She had a mortal aversion to geography, and as for 
assured her instructors that it 
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| was wholly unnecessary to trouble her about that, for 


she had a natural propensity to speaking good gram- 
Certain it is, she worried through two years at 
| one of the most celebrated Lyceums; carried Latin, 
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Italian, and French books in her satchel; took two 
quarters instruction in music; painted flowers in the 
Honfleur style; and then was announced to the world 
as the beautiful and accomplished Miss Selwyn. Her 
dancing was the only “ branch of her education” that 
had been thoroughly attended to; for Mrs. Selwyn said, 
“ Nature seemed to point out dancing, and she always 
thought nature ought to be consulted; that there could 
not be any thing more unnatural than the branches of 
edacation that were usually taught; but Isabelle never 
objected to dancing, she was always willing to begin 
a new term.” And the truth was, she excelled in this 
accomplishment; she could waltz till her partner grew 
giddy, turn pirouettes to the astonishment of all be- 
holders, and dance the shawl dance to a charm; as to 
her exterior, her eyes were celestial blne; her hair, 
and she was extremely particular that her curls should 
match it, a golden auburn, her figure fine, and in short 
nothing wanting to make a belle—and a belle she was. 
There were circumstances that made it “ highly 
proper,” we use her own words, for Mrs. Selwyn to 
invite Alice Jones to pass several months with them. 
Her parents resided in the obscure little country town 
where Mrs. Selwyn was obliged to acknowledge, when 
questioned, she herself was born; their attention had 
at that time been important to her; and Mrs. Selwyn 
was actually married from their house. They had 
kept their place of respectable intelligent citizens; 
had brought up and married a large family; and Alice, 
their youngest, only remained ; on her, they had lavish- 
ed every advantage of education within their means; 
and Mrs. Selwyn felt as if it was “ highly proper” to 
cancel her early obligations, by inviting her to come 
and receive the last polish that fashionable society 
gives. The invitation was accepted. Isabelle was 
sure she would be a bore: what could she do with her? 
bat there was no help for it. Alice came, and the 
evening which introduces our story was her first ap- 
pearance at a ball. She had seen Isabelle decked 
with jewels and her fine form set off by the elegance 
of fashio- and dress without one pang of envy; her 
own simple wardrobe was according to the humble 
fortupe of her father, and it must be confessed, did no 
great credit to the mantua-makers of B——; as there 
was no pretension, however, there was nothing ridi- 
culous, and it may be safely said she excited no obser- 
vation. The evening, to her, had been full of expec- 
tation, and it had passed without disappointment; she 
had made up her mind that nobody would speak to 
her, for she knew nobody, and it turned out just as 
she had predicted; but she was blessed with eyes and 
ears, she could stand without fatigue four or five hours, 
she had drank lemonade, and eaten cake and ice cream 
to her heart’s content, and had come home full of 
satisfaction, and just enough fatigued to lay her head 
on her pillow, and drop asleep in her little mob night- 
cap, her face looking as innocent and tranquil as an 
infant’s. It would seem as if Isabelle’s lace cap and 
plaited ruffles were inimical to sleep, for she in vain 
resolutely shut her eyes and tried not to think. It is 
very annoying to have a sleeping partner when we 
are keeping our night-watch. Isabelle worried through 
one long hour, sometimes turning, sometimes sighing 
audibly, sometimes pressing her elegant gold repeater, 
and, at last, exclaiming, “ Alice, are you asleep?” 

Alice started up; “ Did you speak ?” said she. 

“T only asked if you was asleep.” 

“TI believe so,” said Alice, and again seemed ready 
to resume her slumbers without demonstrating any 
curiosity in her turn to know if Isabelle was asleep. 

“T have not closed my eyes to-night,” said Isabelle, 
unwilling to lose the advantage thus gained. “Come, 
Alice, do wake up, and let us talk.” Alice, with a 
good-natured effort roused herself. 

“ Did you see any body that struck you particularly 
to-night?” said Isabelle. 





“O ye, a number; there was that lady with the 
gold and scarlet flowers—” 

“ Poh, I mean gentlemen; did you observe that one 
that stood by the pier-table while I was dancing 
there?” 

«The one with a bald head?” said Alice. 

“ A bald head! no; what do you think I care for a 
bald head? I detest bald heads, they ought to be 
turned out of company.” 

“ O, Isabelle,” said Alice, “ don’t say so.” 

“T suppose,” replied Isabelle, laughing contempte- 
ously, “ yon are afraid of being torn to pieces by wild 
bears, like the little children in the primer, that said, 
‘go up, thou bald head, go.’” 

“No,” said Alice, “I am not afraid of that.” 

“What then?” enquired Isabelle, struck by the 
emotion of her voice. 

“TI was thinking of my father, his head is bald.” 

“Well, my mother’s is not,” said Isabelle; “so I 
can’t be expected to reverence all the bald heads I see 
for her sake; and as for her gray hair, we are not 
called upon now a days to pay honour to it; for the 
dear old souls are ashamed of it themselves, and cover 
it up as carefully as if it was something wicked. I 
can always frighten mamma out of her wits, by only 
telling her that there is a lock of her gray hair got 
down.” 

Alice made no reply. 

“ T suppose,” said Isabelle, “ you think it is not pretty 
to talk so; well, then, answer my question; did you 
observe a young gentleman that stood on the left by 
the pier-table, not with a bald head or white hair, 
but with locks black and glossy as the raven’s wing.” 

Alice confessed she did not observe him. “What 
is his name?” asked she.—*“ Moreton, Frank Moreton,” 
replied Isabelle. 

“That is curious,” said Alice; “ he was the only 
gentleman that spoke to me.” 

“ What did he say?” said Isabelle, raising herself on 
her elbow. 

“I stood near the window, and some of the ladies 
asked him to open it, and he said, offering his arm to 
me, ‘ Let me first find this lady a place where she 
will be less exposed to the air.’ There was something 
so kind and friendly in his manner, that when he was 
out of hearing, I asked his name, and they told me it 
was Moreton. I shall always remember it.” } 

“You amuse me, Alice, when you say ‘kind and 
friendly,’ you should say polite, that is all that is meant 
by such things.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Alice, in a sleepy voice. 

“ Well, now,” continued Isabelle,“I am going to 
tell yon all about him—you must promise not to men- 
tion it again—you will promise, wont you?”—* Yes.” 
—* Well, then, you must know.he is by far the most 
elegant young man in company, and mamma thinks 
he is the only suitable match for me, and his sisters 
the only good matches for my brother; they are all as - 
rich as Croesus, and one of the first families—you are 
awake?” 

“ Yes,” replied Alice. 

“ Well, he has been very particular in his attentions 
to me. I can’t say that he has actually offered himself, 
but we understand each other, and, would you believe 
it, he took exceptions at some trifle, and never came 
near me this evening, nor asked me to dance! Are 
yon awake?” 

Alice made no reply. “ Do you hear?” said Isabelle, 
laying her hand on her shoulder. “ Yes,” said Alice. 

“ Now, don’t you think it is rather a proof of inte- 
rest, than indifference?” 

“ Yes,” again replied Alice. 

“Of which?” asked Isabelle; “do you think it is a 
proof that he is indifferent to me? Speak!” 

Once more Alice compelled herself to say “ Yes,” 
but it seemed as if her good temper was unable to 
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contend any longer with her drowsiness, for Isabelle 
in vain urged for an answer beyond the provoking yes, 
and that became so very malapropos, that Isabelle 
ceased to converse, and made up her mind that Alice 
was the most stupid ill-natured creature that ever ex- 
isted, and as her thoughts were diverted by her re- 
sentment from the cause of her wakefulness, she soon 
followed the example of Alice, and dropped asleep. 

Morning brought no increase of serenity to Isabelle. 
“IT know,” said she, “ the first question mamma will 
ask me, is who I danced with.” She was mistaken, 
however. Mrs. Selwyn saw something was wrong, 
and was careful not to add any new cause of disturb- 
ance. The breakfast was joyless and silent; at length 
the fond mother could no longer suppress her curiosity, 
and with many a fond endearment she enquired if she 
enjoyed the evening. “ No, I’m sure I did not,” said 
Isabelle, “ it was completely stupid, parties are detest- 
able. I never desire to go to another.” 

“ And you, Alice? are you too sick of parties?” 

“ Me? O no, I enjoyed the evening very much.” 

“If I have such a stupid time this evening, I am 
determined I never will go to another party,” said 
Isabelle. 

“ Don’t say so, darling,” said the fond mother, “ you 
know Alice depends on seeing a little of the world.” 

“ Then you must show it to her yourself,” said Isa- 
belle, sullenly. 

“It is out of the question for me to go into company, 
the doctor has forbid my taking the evening air.” 

“Don’t think of me,” said Alice; “it is all new to 
me, [ can be happy any where.” 

“ But, I know,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “how young 
people love dancing; did you get as much as you 
wanted last night, Isabelle?” 

“I never sat down once,” said she, in a sullen 

tone. 
“ You are always in luck,” said the satisfied mother. 
“I suppose Frank was as devoted as ever; and you, 
Alice, was you fortunate in partners? did not you sit 
down neither?” 

“JI did not sit,” said Alice, “ for I saw no seats. I 
stood and looked on all the evening; nobody asked me 
to dance, but I could not expect that they would, for 
I was not acquainted with any body, and I had as 
much as I could do to see others dance.” 

“Well, I must say,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “it is a 
little strange that you should have enjoyed the evening 
so much !” 

It may be doubted whether she drew any inferences, 
for her mind was not calculated for much reflection: 
perhaps, however, she did wonder that Alice without 
a single fashionable advantage should have returned 
so happy, and Isabelle with all so miserable. 

When Alice left the room, Mrs. Selwyn said, in a 
conciliating tone, “ Perhaps, Isabelle, your dress did 
not suit you; is there any thing you want?” 

“ It was not that,” said the young lady. 

“ At any rate, love, you must go to-night, it wont 
do to send an apology.” 

Isabelle had no serious thoughts of not going, but 
she now perceived she might make a merit of the 
matter, and strenuously protested nothing should in- 
duce her to go. 

“ Why, how singular it will look,” said the mother; 
“and then there is your new blond gauze, you would 
be sorry if any one came out in just such a one before 
you wear it.” 

“If they did,” said the young lady, “ I never would 
wear it.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “the wisest 
way is to go to-night, and then you will be, at least, 
among the first that get the pattern.” 

At length, Isabelle was persuaded to consent, with 
a bad grace, to what she had all along intended to do; 
at the same time, she assured her mother that if she 





had as stupid an evening as the one before, Alice 
must get somebody else to wait upon her. 

Again evening arrived, and the two young ladies 
went through the process of dressing for the hall; 
Isabelle in her blond and white satin, made in the 
newest taste, and admirably suited to her fine figure; 
while Alice meekly unfolded her white muslin dress, 
shook it, and begged Isabelle te observe how nice she 
had kept it; “It really does not look as if I had worn 
it.” Isabelle could not resist a glance of intelligence 
at Becky, who simpered in return. Mrs. Selwyn en- 
tered when they were drest, and put a little morocco 
case into Alice’s hand, containing a pair of neat pearl 
ear-rings; but alas! her ears had never been bored, 
and they could not be exhibited; the pin, however, 
that accompanied them was placed in her bosom, and 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, and perfectly contented with her own dress, 
because hardly bestowing a thought upon it, she en- 
tered the splendid drawing-room of Mrs. Wood. 

Perhaps, owing to the charm of novelty, there was 
something really attractive in the simplicity of Alice’s 
appearance; ct least, so thought Moreton, who was one 
of the gentlemen ushers, and offered her his arm when 
she entered, hoped she took no cold the evening before, 
and then turned to Isabelle, who received him but 
half graciously. As a fashionable, however, his atten- 
tions could not be dispensed with, and she so far com- 
promised her resentment at his neglect the evening 
before, as to engage herself to him the first cotiliions. 

“Who is that pleasant looking girl you have with 
you?” said Moreton. 

“Her name is Jones,” replied Isabelle; “she is a 
protegee of my mother’s, fresh from the country as you 
perceive; I don’t know where she picked her up, on the 
way side I suppose, where she was growing among 
brambles and bushes. I brought her with me last 
night, but I imagine nobody even thought her “ plea- 
sant looking,” as she was not invited to dance all the 
evening, and not a gentleman spoke to her; perhaps, 
you will be knight errant enough to ask her to dance 
this evening.” 

“TI have, already,” said Moreton, “she is engaged 
to me the next cotillions.”’ 

Isabelle looked surprised; but immediately added, 
“How considerate of you; mother will be much 
obliged.” 

Moreton not only danced with Alice himself, but 
introduced others; and, to her surprise, she found her- 
self engaged again and again. Who that has been 
initiated in fashionable circles is ignorant of the power 
of patronage ; from the first moment of Moreton’s taking 
Alice out, her fortune, for the evening, was made. 
She had none of the awkwardness of a rustic-reading, 
and a good education had given her a proper reliance 
on herself, and the confidence and good will of her 
family, and circle of friends, had led her to expect 
kindness from others. 

This happy reliance, which may be truly said to be 
the birthright of the young and innocent, had proteeted 
her from many an offensive weapon, hurled at her by 
Isabelle. She sometimes thought her blunt, but she 
could not, for a moment, believe that she designed any 
rudeness; and what confirmed her in this belief was, 
that she often replied to her mother just as she did to 
herself. 

The morning after this ball was a cheerful one. 
Isabelle confessed that she enjoyed the evening. “I 
knew you would,” said her mother; “tell me, Alice, 
how did Isabelle look after she got there?” 

“ Very well,” said Alice, “she always looks well.” 

This very well could not satisfy a beauty, and she 
said, “I presume Alice was too much taken up with 
herself to admire me.” 

“You are laughing at me,” replied Alice; “no, I 
was not taken up with myself, but, as I danced several 
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times, I could not give you my undivided observation, 
as I did the evening before.” 

“TI am glad you found partners, Alice,” said Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

“I took care of that,” said Isabelle, consequentially. 
“TI spoke to Moreton when I first went in; indeed, I 
made it a condition, if [ danced the first set of cotillions 
with him, he should dance the second with Alice.” 

“It was very good of you, Isabelle,” said Alice, co- 
louring a little; “ but I am really disappointed, for I 
thought his asking me proceeded from his own kind- 
mess.” 

“You strangely mistake terms, excuse me,” said 
Isabelle; “ instead of kindness, you should say polite- 
ness.”” 

“I should apply that term to my other partners,” 
said Alice; “ but there seems to be such gentleness 
and good will in Mr. Moreton’s manner, that | 
thought—” 

“Yes, yes, I know what you thought,” interrupted 
Isabelle; “ however, I told him my mother would be 
much obliged to him for any attentions he paid you; 
and J should set them down in my memorandum book 
as paid to myself.” 

The animated pleasure with which Alice had begun 
to talk of the evening, appeared to be somewhat cloud- 
ed by this conversation, and she remained silent till 
Mrs. Selwyn said, “ Were you introduced to many 
ladies, Alice?” 

“ A number,” said Alice; “ Mr. Moreton introduced 
me to several ladies as well as gentlemen.” 

“I dare say that was your doings, Isabelle,” said 
the smiling mother. 

“ Moreton is a man of the world,” replied Isabelle, 
shrugging her shoulders, “ we had had a little fracas, 
but it is all made up now. He knows how to make 
his peace.” 

Evening after evening came, and Isabelle still con- 
descended to go to parties and balls. Alice went 
through the ceremony of having her ears bored, and 
sported her pearl ear-rings. She had much to endure 
from the caprice and ill-humour of her companion, to 
which she could be no longer blind, and she sometimes 
sighed for her own tranquil home, and the tenderness 
of her parents. There is a charm, however, in gay 
and fashionable life that the young cannot be expected 
to resist; it was all new to Alice, and, if for a few 
moments her serenity was clouded, it soon recovered 
its usual brightness. But a new source of vexation 
had arisen to Isabelle; it became evident that Alice 
was growing popular; her conversation seemed to have 
a charm that collected the young people round her, 
and her gay and happy voice, and her innocent laugh, 
fell on her ear with a jarring sound. Some of her 
visitors had so little tact as to say they thought Miss 
Jones really handsome; and, strange as it may appear, 
Isabelle began to look on her with jealous eyes; and 
yet, she acknowledged it was incredible that without 
fortune, dress, fashion, or beauty, she could ever be 
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But, I wish to know how much longer she is to 
stay?” 

“I can’t exactly say; but, what hurt can she possi- 
bly do you? it is you~ own choice having her in your 
room; and, to be honest, I think it is rather an advan- 
tage having her to go about with you, she is a com- 
plete foil.” 

“Thank heaven,” replied the young lady, tossing 
her head, “I want no such foil.” 

“ How go on your affairs, love, with Moreton? is he 
as devoted as ever?” said tie mother, glad to change 
the subject. 

“He is so overbearing,” said Isabelle, “ there is no 
getting along with him.” 

“ But, he has positively offered himself, has he not?” 

“He has not said ‘will you have me?’ if that is 
what you mean, which I suppose was the delicate way 
of managing love affairs in your day; but, we under- 
stand each other.” 

“You know, Isabelle, I have promised you the 
handsomest set of pearls that Marquand’s shop affords, 
for a bridal present.” 

“O, as for that matter, I intend Moreton shall give 
me my pearls.” 

“ My own opinion is,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ that 
Moreton wont choose you should wear any ornaments 
but diamonds.” 

“If he does not mind his P’s and Q’s,” said the 
young lady, “I shall turn him off.” 

“I must say,” said Mrs. Selwyn, with more spirit 
than usual, “if you do, you will never have such 
another offer; but no, you can’t be so unwise. I saw 
the Misses Jenkins go from there, yesterday; they are 
charming girls.” 

“Charming fortunes, I suppose you mean; I think 
them very ordinary looking girls.” 

“As to external appearance, you must not make 
yourself the standard, Isabelle; but as girls go, they 
are quite tolerable.” 

“Well, [ must dress,” exclaimed the young lady, 
“for Frank, and poor Ann Moreton, are coming this 
morning to look over my new collection of pictures 
that my brother sent; 1 wish to heaven there was any 
way of getting rid of Alice; she will engross the con- 
versation; I shall not be able to get a word in edge- 
ways. Can't you go and ride this morning, mamma, 
and invite her to go with you?” 

Mrs. Selwyn opened the window and put her hand 
out; “ It is an east wind; you know | am forbid going 
out when the wind is east; but I can ask her to come 
and sit with me in my room.” 

“ That will look too particular,” said Isabelle; “ but 
it is very provoking to have any body always in the 
Way.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “ but why don’t you 
tell James not to ask her to come down; she never 
comes down without she is sent for.” 

“ Because they will ask for her; and then, Ann 
made the appointment with her.” 

“That alters the case,” said the mother, and the 


“ Pray,” said Isabelle, when she happened to be | conversation ended. 


alone with her mother, “ how long are we to be fa- | 
| which Mrs. Selwyn’s visitors were ushered; the splen- 


voured with the immaculate Miss Jones’ company? I 


conclude you asked her for a stipulated time; your | did pier-glass, the damask sofas and curtains, gave an 
debt, I suppose, may be nearly cancelled now ; at any | air not only of luxury, but comfort and sociability. 


rate, I don't see why the weight of discharging it 
should come upon poor innocent me.” 

«“O, my love,” said the mother, “ you mnst not be 
impatient; you know I have told you that Alice's 
parents were really very kind to me, when”—and she 
hesitated—* I had no home.” 


Nothing could be more stylish than the room into 


In 
the centre stood a mosaic circular table, covered with 
annuals, and the popular works of the day; the Edin- 


| burgh, North American, and Quarterly Reviews; the 


various magazines, volumes of poetry, albums, engrav- 


| ings, caricatures, and lithographs. 


It would seem as if a modern room could hardly 


“ And so,” said Isabelle, “ to perpetuate that agree- | fail of creating intellect; a lady has only to enumerate 


able remembrance, you have invited their daughter | her articles of furniture to be classical. 


Her Etruscan 


here; it is certainly not the most pleasant memento to | vases, her Grecian lamps, her mosaic tables, her 


me; but, I suppose it is according to scripture, that the 


bronzed candelabras, her gilded ottomans, her porce- 


sins of the parents should be visited upon the children. | lain and marble antique specimens from Herculaneum. 
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Meagre indeed must be the brain that does not shoot 
forth into some luxuriance among such an assemblage 
of exciting objects. At least, so thought Alice as she 
stood looking over the newly arrived prints, and occa- 
sionally talking with Moreton. “What could our 
poor grandmothers,” exclaimed she, “have done for 
conversation! only think how they sat all round the 
room, pinioned to their high-backed, leather-bottomed 
chairs, that could hardly be dragged from their position, 
looking at the sprigs on the carpet, and listening to an 
old-fashioned clock that stood, audibly ticking the 
hour, in one corner; and was probably the noisiest of 
the company.”——“One would think,” said Moreton, 
“from the minuteness of your description, that you 
were one of these venerable grandmothers, come back 
to see the change one or two hundred years has pro- 
duced.”—“ I almost wish I were,” said Alice, with 
glee,” it would be such real delight; but I can account 
for the accuracy of my description without going so 
far back. Our room at B—— is furnished just as I 
tell you, and remains just as it was a hundred years 
ago; you cannot imagine what a still, tomb-like look- 
ing place it is, when it is in order, but I'll take good 
care that it shall look as if it was inhabited.” 

“T should like to see that room, Alice,” said Miss 
Moreton, who had become quite familiar and well ac- 
quainted with her. 

“ So should I, too,” said her brother. 

“O,” exclaimed Alice, “I have not told you half it 
contains yet.” 

“ T hope to heavens,” said Miss Selwyn, we are not 
to be regaled any further with an inventory of your 
grandmother's furniture.” 

“No, certainly,’ said Alice, her face and neck 
blushing the deepest scarlet; “I ought to ask pardon 
for what I have said; but the thought of home, of my 
parents—” She stopped, attempted to laugh, and 
burst into tears. 

“ My dear Alice!” said Ann Moreton, with a voice 
of sympathy. 

Alice, however, with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
made her way to the door; it was closed, and Moreton 
passed her and opened it. When he returned, there 
was a cloud upon his brow, and no one spoke. At 


« Let us not talk on this subject, brother,” said Ana, 
“you have already relieved my heart of a burden.” 

It would have been difficult, perhaps, for Isabelle to 
have defined her own sensations; but, every day her 
dislike to Alice increased; not a word she uttered but 
seemed full of design; if she spoke to Moreton on any 
subject, Miss Selwyn was sure to perceive that she 
was trying to ingratiate herself in his good opinion. 
With all the enjoyment that Alice derived from other 
society, and the apparent kindness of Mrs. Selwya, 
Isabelle’s conduct became quite insupportable, and she 
wrote to her mother to request she might return home. 
“I have had just enough experience,” said she, in her 
letter, “to convince me that there is no place like 
home. It is all elegant and splendid here; but I want 
those good offices that arise from affection; let me 
once more be with you and my father, and in the 
midst of my family; once more hear my dear little 
nephews and nieces cali for Aunt Alice; once more 
feel that I am beloved, with all my faults, and I shall 
be happy.” But, though Mrs. Selwyn did not dare 
confess it to her daugiter, Alice had been invited for 
a stipulated time, and all the advantages represented, 
of society, acquaintance with the world, &c. to induce 
her parents to consent. The arrangement was for six 
months, not much more than half that time had ex- 
pired, and both Mr. and Mrs. Jones thought it was a 
fit of home-sickness that would pass away ; they, there- 
fore, merely replied, that they were as impatient as 
herself, for the period to arrive when she might return; 
and, in the mean time, begged her to improve every 
advantage that her situation afforded, as it was the 
last time they could part with her for such a visit. 

When Alice received the letter, it was a heavy 
disappointment; but she felt the folly of repining at 
what was unavoidable, and determined to make the 
best of her situation. ‘“ Advantages,” thought she, “I 
certainly have, that I cannot obtain at home, though 
not just what my mother means. I might live there 
a thousand years, and not go through one day of such 
discipline as I constantly endure here.” She laid 
down, for herself, her rule of conduct, and while she 
meant carefully to avoid giving Isabelle any unneces- 
| sary cause of irritation, she also determined to act 





length, Isabelle said, “ Who would have thought of | naturally, express her own feelings und opinions, con- 


such an affair? if there is any thing on earth 1 hate, it 
is scenes. Miss Jones has a great fondness for them; 
she is a complete actress.” 

“ There was no acting here,” said Moreton, “ it was 
pure nature.” 

“ T dare say,” said Ann, “ she is a little home-sick.” 

“If she is,” said Isabelle, “I don’t know of any 
force that compels her to stay.” 

The conversation took a different turn; Miss Sel- 
wyn exerted herself to be agreeable; and, before they 
separated, Moreton had almost forgot her sin against 
Alice. Not so his sister. She said, in a gentle tone, 
as they walked home, “Frank, are you too much in 
love, to see any faults in the woman you admire?” 

“ No,” replied he, “ I almost wish I were; for there 
is no misery like loving what we are daily compelled 
to disapprove.” 

“That is all,” said Ann, “I have nothing more to 
say; all will go right at last.” 

“ Yes,” said Moreton; “she has so much natural 
good sense, that I] am convinced she will do that for 
herself that she never had a judicious mother to do 
for her.” 

“I have only one question more to ask,” said Ann, 
“ are you irretrieveably engaged?” 

“No,” replied he; “I must feel more confidence; 
this horrible warfare must cease between my judg- 
ment and affection, before I commit myself. But, how 
beautiful she is, and so full of spirit and animation! 
there is no still life about her; she has the keenest 
feelings, the most irritable sensibility.” 


| verse with Moreton or any one else that she was dis- 
| posed to, and on those subjects most congenial to her 
| taste and education. Hitherto she had been restrained 
| by the sarcasms of the young lady from indulging the 

full flow of her own mind; but it seemed as if a new 
| era had taken place in her character; when called 
| upon for her opinion she gave it fearlessly and with 

promptitude; and Isabelle’s natural good sense led her 
| to discover that Alice was much better informed than 
| herself. 

Mrs. Selwyn, Isabelle, and Alice, were one day 
sitting at the dinner table, when letters were brought. 
Isabelle opened hers, read a few lines, and exclaimed, 
“QO, mother, what joyful news! Charles has arrived, 
and will be here on Friday!” The delight of the 
mother may easily be imagined; he had been absent 
three years. Alice partook of their happiness from 
sympathy ; made numerous enquiries, for she perceived 
they were glad to talk of him, and as soon as dinner 
was over, left them to the free communication of their 
feelings. She was scarcely out of hearing, before Isa- 
belle exclaimed, “ Only think, mamma, what a scrape 
you have got yourself into!” 

“A scrape!” replied Mrs. Selwyn; “I don’t know 
what you mean?” 

“O nothing at all, if you are willing your son should 
form a connexion with Alice Jones, the daughter of a 
country trader!” 

“ Nonsense! he knows too well what is due to him- 
self.” 

“I don’t know, mamma; perhaps he may choose to 
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@esist you in paying off the family debt. And, consi- 
dering how heavy it weighs upon you, it must, upon 
the whole, be an agreeable circamstance.” 

“ How can you talk so, Isabelle? you know I have 
set my heart upon his marrying one of Moreton’s 
sisters; they have wealth and fashion, and are of a 
highly respectable family, which is a great object with 
me.” 

“T think, mamma,” said the dutiful daughter; “ my 
gtandpapa kept a livery stable.” 

“It is no such thing,” said Mrs. Selwyn, highly in- 
censed. “It is true, your grandfather was remarkable 
for his horses, but they were race horses. I really 
don’t know, Isabelle, where you pick up such non- 
sense.” 

“ Nor I, neither, mamma; but it seems we all come 
honestly by our taste for hobby-horses. However, I 
must take this opportunity to tell you that you are en- 
tirely deceived in the fair Alice. You think she is an 
innocent, undesigning country girl. I could tell you, 
if I pleased, of things that would astonish you; she is 
a complete flirt; Moreton knows this as well as I do; 
if she does not draw my brother into an engagement 
before one month is at an end, I am much mistaken.” 

“ What shall I do?” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking per- 
plexed; “the best way will be to tell her before he 
comes that he is engaged.” 

“The best way is to get rid ef the young lady at 
once.” 

“ That is out of the question.” 

“ Very well, then, manage it your own way.” 

“ At least,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you will not con- 
tradict what | say; promise me that.” 

Isabelle finally gave her assent. Mrs. Selwyn took 
the earliest opportunity to inform Alice, that her son 
Was secretly engaged to Miss Ann Moreton. “It is a 
profound secret,” said she, “ her brother knows nothing 
of it, and, perhaps, would disapprove of it on account 
of her ill health.” 

In the evening, Moreton, as usual, came. They 
were going to a party, and took tea before they went. 
Alice was dressed and below when he entered. Mrs. 
Selwyn, too, was present; but, Isabelle who made 
dress a study, was yet at her toilette. The conversa- 
tion was animated and agreeable. Mrs. Selwyn bore 
her part, for Charles was the subject. 
his letters; said, next to going abroad was the pleasure 
of receiving accounts from friends, written on the spot. 
“ Mr. Selwyn,” said she, “ brings every object before 
you in the easiest and most natural manner imagina- 
ble; he has the true art of letter-writing.” 

“Then,” said Moreton, “ 
yours?” 

“Of mine? O, no, indeed,” said Alice; “ Mrs. Sel- 
wyn and Isabelle have let me read his letters.” 

Simple as these observations were, the mother added 
them to her daughter's intimations, and grew more 
anxious. 

“ Have you never regretied not going abroad with 
Charles?” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“No,” replied Moreton; “I made my decision afier 
well considering the subject. My sister's health at the 
time was so feeble, and the doctor considered her life 
so uncertain, that I could not have left her.” 

“ But, you see,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you might just 
as well have gone as not. Miss Ann has recovered 
her health; as to her being a little lame, she has learnt 
to manage her crutch so well, I don’t think any thing 
of it.” 

It was evident Moreton recoiled from the mention 
of his sister’s misfortune. “It has turned out happily 
as it is,” said he; “1 have no regret that I did not go. 
I was able to devote a great deal of time to her, and 
to alleviate her sufferings.” 

At this moment Isabelle entered, dressed for the 


evening, and never looking more resplendently beau- 


Alice spoke of 


he is a correspondent of 


tiful. A little haste had given an unusual colour to 
her cheeks, while the news she had to announce or at 
least talk over, of Charles’ immediate return, threw 
an unusual air of tenderness and expression over the 
perfect symmetry of her features. All gazed upon her, 
Mrs. Selwyn and Moreton, probably with unqualified 
admiration: but, Alice thought to herself, if there was 
only a heart worthy of that exterior, he could have 
nothing more to wish. She held ont her hand to 
Moreton as she entered, it was ungloved, and soft and 
white; could he help pressing it to his lips! when he 
relinquished it, a sparkling diamond was added to the 
rings that already glittered on her fingers. Happy 
mother! might have ejaculated Mrs. Selwyn, what 
canst thou ask for more! But, she prudently forbore 
expressing her rapture by words; though her face gave 
evident signs of delight. 

“You have come early,” said Isabelle, “ to congra- 
tulate us on the good news we have heard; we are all 
so happy! and even Alice is full of anticipation and 
projects.” ‘To the three to whom this sentence was 
addressed, it conveyed to each a different meaning. 
Mrs. Selwyn saw in it treasons, and stratagems; Alice 
that it conveyed sarcasm, though she knew not why; 
but, Moreton saw in it only that sunshine of happiness 
which reflects its own brightness on all around. 

“ We have taken our tea,” said he, “ while you were 
admiring yourself at your mirror, and now you must 
receive it at my hand;” and he brought her a cup 
from the waiter. “Is it sweet enough,” said he, as 
she tasted it. 

“O yes,” replied she, looking up at him with that 
beaming expression that painters give to St. Cecilia. 
“You all know well how to sweeten our cup before 
we drink it.” 

“ Dear Isabelle!” said Moreton; and he looked as if 
he could have knelt and offered incense. 

“We were talking about Mr. Moreton's not going 
abroad with Charles,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ when you 
came in. You know he did not go, on his sister’s 
account. I was just saying that it was most a pity, as 
Ann has recovered her health; and, as for her lame- 
ness it is just nothing at all.” 

“It is possible,” said Moreton, “that I may go 
abroad under munch greater advantages for happiness; 
at least, I will think so this evening;”’ and he looked 
expressively at Isabelle. 

{sabelle looked down and turned her new ring; 
could a lover that had not actually put the question, 
ask for more encouragement. 

“It might be of great service to Miss Ann, to go 
to Europe,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Moreton, and a cloud came over 
his fine face. 

“]T have heard,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “of very sur- 
prising recoveries by travelling. If your sister should 
be well married, her husband might take her abroad.” 

“If going abroad could restore my sister's health,” 
said Moreton, with energy, “ I would go to the end of 
the earth with her; there is no sacrifice I should think 
too great.” 

“1 think it very likely it would,” said Isabelle, a 
sudden change taking place in her expression, “ 1 would 
advise you by all means to go.” 

‘There is little chance of it,” said Moreton, in a 
melancholy tone. “1 have consulted various medical 
gentlemen, they give no encouragement. I am afraid 
my poor Ann must be a cripple for life.” 

“If she should be,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you must 
not let it distress you; there are much greater evils; 
she may yet be well settled in life.” 
| Moreton seemed to writhe under this mode of con- 
| solation. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “I am _ per- 
fectly serious. If I was a young man, there is no lady I 
know of, that I would sooner select than Miss Moreton.” 
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“ Mother!” said Ikahelle, who began to tremble for 
her discretion, while Alice rose and took a book, and 
seemed to be intently reading. 

“ When we talk,” said her mother, mistaking her 
danghter’s meaning, “ we always except the present 
company; but, though Miss Ann is a little lame, she 
has so many other advantages; and, in my own opinion, 
if she was married to a man a good deal taller than her- 
self, by taking hold of his arm, she could walk without 
@ crutch,” 

For once let our readers sympathise with poor Isa- 
belle; knowing precisely her mother’s projects, and 
that this tall man that was to supply the place of a 
crutch, was her brother Charles; wholly unable to 
controul her emotions, she leant back in her chair, and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, yielded to an 
ungovernable fit of laughter. 

Moreton started from her as if stung by a scorpion. 
His first impulse was to seize his hat and rush out; 
but, recollecting himself, he took a seat on the sofa 
where Alice was sitting, her head so intently bent 
over the book that her face was not visible. 

A profound silence followed. Mrs. Selwyn was 
shocked at her daughter's impoliteness ; and Moreton 
held his hand to his forehead as if to controul its 
beating pulses. Tho image of his sister was before 
him, with all her once brilliant prospects; then came 
her slow, torturing disease; her nights of anguish rose 
to his mind, her patience and gentleness; and now, to 
see that calamity heaven had sent upon her, ridiculed, 
scoffed at—it was bitterness insupportable. Isabelle’s 
paroxysm of laughter, it must be confessed, did not last 
long; she composed her features, and said, “ Moreton!” 
in a soft voice. “ Did you speak to me,” said he, look- 
ing coldly at her. She arose and came behind him, 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and leant her face so 
close to his that her breath played on his cheek, as she 
said, “Forgive me!” 

“T will,” said Moreton, in a low voice, “ if you can 
forgive yourself.” 

“You cannot know what diverted me, nor can I 
explain it to you,” replied she, in an imploring tone. 

“ Don’t try,” said Moreton, “ the explanation might 
be as painful as the cause.” 

Mrs. Selwyn could not well‘comprehend what was 
going on; she saw Moreton was offended, and Isabelle 
trying to appease him, and she would not be wanting 
in maternal efforts. 

“You must excuse poor Isabelle,” said she; “she 
never can help laughing when any thing diverts her. 
I sometimes tell her she has got the hysterics.” 

Had Mrs. Selwyn understood all the intricacies of 
the human heart, she could not have given Isabelle a 
happier clue. 

Quick as lightning she seized upon it. “ Mamma 
is right,” said she, in the same low whisper, and still 
hanging over him; “ it is too true; there are times 
when my feelings are too deeply affected for self 
command. I must laugh or weep;’ and she looked as 
if she were trying to do the latter. 

Alice laid down her book, and said, “ Isabelle, I am 
going for my shawl, shall I get yours.”—* Do, dear 
Alice,” exclaimed she; “and, mamma, will you have 
the goodness to lend me your blue and white smelling- 
bottle.” Mrs. Selwyn followed Alice, to get it, happy 
to contribute to her darling’s comfort. 

When they returned, harmony was apparently re- 
stored ; the carriage was at the door. Moreton put on 
Isabelle’s shawl, and then turned to assist Alice; per- 
haps, it was merely her own idea, but she thought he 
looked at her with peculiar kindness. 

Alice, from her first acquaintance with Ann, had 
felt disposed to love her; what often repels the young 
and happy, had called forth her sympathy, and though 
she was careful not to mark any feeling of compassion, 
her voice was more gentle when she spoke to her and 


her attention more undivided. And how could it be 
otherwise? Who would not wish to alleviate the 
disappointment that blighting disease brings with it? 
who would not mourn to see the pale and sickly hue 
of her complexion, so little corresponding with the 
opening prospects of life. For three years Ann had 
endured excruciating pains; her brother had. been her 
solace and her support; at length, the disease wore a 
milder farm, she gradually recovered a degree of 
health; but, only recovered to be a cripple! Isabelle 
fully believed that her blandishments had atoned for 
her offence. Moreton was as devoted as ever, and all 
seemed forgotten. 

The next morning, Mrs. Selwyn said, “ Alice, you 
must amuse yourself this morning without Isabelle. I 
have preparations to make for Charles, and must take 
her with me; we must new furnish his room. I would 
not have him return, and find things just as he left 
them.” 

Alice begged they would not think of her; at the 
same time, she thought how disappointed she should 
be when she returned home, to find any thing altered 
in her own room. 

They had scarcely been gone an hour, when the 
servant came up, and said Mr. Moreton was below. 

Alice immediately went down. “TI hope,” said he, 
as she entered, “ you were not very seriously engaged, 
for I came to request half an hour’s conversation with 
you.” Alice seated herself with some trepidation; 
there was a seriousness that embarrassed her. “ You 
must have thought me,” said he, “ unnecessarily sen- 
sitive, perhaps, irritable, last evening.” 

“ No,” replied she, “I did not; I could not be sur- 
prised at your feelings; and yet,” added she, speaking 
with effort, “ to Isabelle, who sees just as clearly as a 
stranger, the imperfections and fullies of those around 
her, there is certainly something very trying in the 
ludicrous efforts that her mother often makes to be 
agreeable.” 

“It is not of Isabelle, or her mother that I want to 
talk with you; but, of my sister. The sympathy you 
have felt for her did not want words to express it; 
and, I am confident that the subject will not be tedious 
to you.” 

“O no,” said Alice; thinking be meant to talk with 
her about the secret engagement with Charles, which 
he had probably discovered, and perhaps regretted. 

“TI want you to know Ann better than you can pos- 
sibly do from seeing her here or in company; when 
she first grew up, her prospects were as fair as those of 
Isabelle or yourself; there was a gaiety and playfulness 
about her that led her sometimes into danger, particu- 
larly as I was her constant playmate and companion ; 
and, the sports of boys are often beyond the strength of 
girls. Perhaps, she early received some injury ; we were 
| not sensible of it, however, at the time; alarming com- 
plaints came on, we consulied the most approved and 
skilful practitioners; the remedies were as torturing as 
the disease; at that time Charles Selwyn wished me 
to accompany him abroad. I resolutely declined, and 
spent my days and nights by the bedside of my sister; 
| for hours she was compelled to lie in one posture; 
| when she was free from extreme pain her mind was 
bright and clear, and she enjoyed hearing me read; 
but, there were times—God of heaven! what have I 
not seen her suffer! It was a hard trial,” said he, 
after a pause, “ for a creature so young, so full of life, 
| So ardent in pursuit, to learn submission. It was not 
| the least of my sufferings to see her mind labouring to 
| break the chains that bound it; the strife was long and 
fearful; at last, however, it ceased, and, my poor Ann 
was restored to what you see; never shall I forget the 
first spring morning that she was permitted to breathe 
the open air. I carried the dear invalid in my arms 
to a little arbour in the garden, where we used to re- 
sort in earlier days. She stood leaning on my arm 
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and gazing on every object round, with an intenseness 
that alarmed me; there seemed something unearthly 
in her pallid face and sparkling eye; ‘ Let us return,’ 
said I, ‘to the house.’ She raised her finger like one 
in the act of listening; I partook of her emotions, and 
listened with her. 1 will not dwell on the moment; 
I could not now make myself understood. I knelt and 
clasped my arms around her; | held her as if she was 
about to be taken frum me.” Again the brother 
paused. 

“She reclined on the sofa that was placed in the 
arbour for her; I left her to give vent to my emotions; 
they were overpowering. When I returned she lay 
sleeping as tranquil as an infant; her emaciated and 
almost transparent fingers, slightly pressing a pencil 
she still held, and her lithe memorandum book lying 
open by her side. I transcribed from it the lines she 
had just been writing.” He took them from his 
pocket-book and gave them to Alice. “I have never 
shown them to any one before,” said he; “ Ann is no 
poet; but, they explain the state of mind that had so 
deeply affected me, and therefore are most dear.” 


“TI feel the breezes round me play, 
Like morning dreams at break of day, 
Methinks the long, long night has past, 
And peaceful slumbers come at last! 
The fleecy clouds, how calm they lie, 
On the blue ocean of the sky; 

And every leaf, and every flower, 
Seems born to welcome this glad hour! 
Why stand I here in silence bound, 
And listen to the music round, 
As if there fell upon my ear, 
A voice that others cannot hear— 
It comes, it comes, I hear it say, 

* Anna, thy griefs have passed away!” 


“ Perhaps, you will not be surprised when I now 
say, that this dear sister's happiness and comfort is 
nearest my heart. Isabelle, in all her brilliancy and 
beauty, has never for a moment weakened the tie; it 
is this that must account to you for this conversation. 
Ann, who is feelingly alive to any sympathy, already 
loves you; cherish her friendship, and give yours in 
return; the affection of two innocent and youthful 
hearts will receive the blessing of heaven.” 

Alice’s tears had hardly ceased to flow, when the 
sound of Isabelle’s voice was heard on the stairs. She 
started up alarmed. “Why should you go?” said 
Moreton, calmly; “sit still, | pray you.” She seated 
herself, and took up the book that she had left on the 
sofa the evening before. 

Isabelle entered and looked unaffectedly surprised. 
“ You here?” said she. “1 passed you in the carriage; 
did not you know I was out ’’’—* The servant told me 
so,” replied he, “ and I enquired for Miss Jones.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed she, throwing herself into a 
chair; “I dare say she was happy to entertain you; 
Alice is a sentimentalist; she looks sentimental this 
morning; have you been reading to Mr. Moreton ’?— 
what book have you there ?”"—* It is Briant’s Poems,” 
said Alice opening it. “ Miss Jones is a great admirer 
of poetry,” said Isabelle, in a sarcastic voice.—*“ I cer- 
tainly am a great admirer of poetry like this,” said 
Alice, with spirit—* Don’t you like it, Isabelle,” said 
Moreton.—* I don't know any thing about it,” replied 
she, “I believe somebody copied the Water-fowl into 
my album.”—*In my vpinion,” said Alice, with en- 
thusiasm, “ it is such poetry, that ought to be a model 
for our writers; it is not merely its beautiful and na- 
tural imagery, but, its high strain of moral sentiment ; 
its elevation and power of thought; who can read the 
Thanatapsis, and not wish to live, that he may ap- 
proach his grave,‘ Like one who wraps the drapery 
of his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’"” 





“Upon my word,” said Isabelle,“ you are a real 
blue stocking. I think Mr. Moreton can do no less 
than get up a blue stocking club, and make you pre- 
sidentess.”—“ I never understood that epithet exactly,” 
said Alice, “ though you have often honoured me with 
it; pray, explain it to me.” 

“It means,” said Moreton, “ to designate literary 
ladies.” 

“O no,” exclaimed Isabelle, “not really literary 
ladies, only pretenders to literature and the fine arts.” 

“ If Miss Jones is to be Presidentess of such a club,” 
said Moreton, “I hope she will make me her Secre- 

“You certainly deserve to be prime minister,” said 
Isabelle, rising, “ and I will leave you to settle preli- 
minaries.” 

“ You are not going,” said Moreton, laughing, and 
perhaps a little flattered at her evident jealousy, “ this 
is too unjust both to Miss Jones and myself;” and he 
turned to Alice, but, she had disappeared. 

We will not say that he preserved the exact line 
that justice prescribed; perhaps, when he found the 
fair idol could not be appeased without a sacrifice; he 
might have tacitly admitted or rather did not contra- 
dict her assertion that Alice was a blue stocking. 

Moreton, however, was pot a man to be enslaved; 
he admired the beauty of Isabelle, and felt the fasci- 
nations she could at times exert. He certainly had all 
proper encouragement, but he still pondered and 
doubted, and said to himself, “ When a man marries, 
it is for life!’ The diamond ring, however, appeared 
to be a decisive proof of what his intentions were. 

When the two ladies again met, Isabelle said, “ In- 
deed, Alice, you are unreasonable at the hint! gave 
you on the subject of blue stockings. Moreton, as 
well as every other gentleman, has a perfect abhor- 
rence of this class of females. He told me so, after 
you left the room.” 

“It is perfectly indifferent,” said Alice, with a 
heightened colour and a voice of emotion that ex- 
pressed any thing but indifference, “ what Mr. More- 
ton’s opinion may be.” 

“That’s naughty, my love, as mamma says; it is 
important to a young lady to be well thought of, if 
she ever expects to connect herself eligibly; every 
gentleman thinks, and Moreton among them, that ma- 
king a judicious custard is more appropriate to a fe- 
male than a judicious observation.” 

“And pray, Miss Selwyn,” said Alice, with some- 
thing of the same spirit that animated her opponent; 
“does not Mr. Moreton think good temper even more 
necessary than either?” ‘There was a pointedness of 
manner, that, for once, levelled Isabelle with her own 
weapons, and she was silent. 

It must not be supposed that this state of warfare 
was perpetual. Youth has its gay and generous feel- 
ings with every character; its seasons of confidence, 
when the heart seeks to communicate its overflowing 
happiness. At such moments Isabelle could be amia- 
ble and kind; and Alice, who only desired kindness, 
forgot the acrimony that too often preceded it. There 
was a piquancy in Miss Selwyn’s character that gave 
peculiar zest to her good humour; it must be acknow- 
ledged that it was fitful and rare, and flashed like the 
aurora borealis; every one feared to destroy this bright- 
ness, which experience taught them was transient; 
and the feeling spread an apprehensiveness on all 
around. Her sunshine formed a striking contrast to 
that unclouded ray which illumined the mind of 
Alice. Often, by a sudden reverse of temper, More- 
ton was thrown upon Alice for conversation, while 
Isabelle answered only by monosyllables. 

But the day anticipated at length arrived, anc Mrs. 
Selwyn had the happiness of embracing her son. He 
returned improved in his appearance and polished in 
his manners, and even Mrs. Selwyn doubted whether 
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she could consent to his marrying Ann Moreton; but, 
then, her fortune, her family, the double connexion; 
yes, she really wished it might take place. 

“ Alice,” said Isabelle, “tell me honestly, how do 
you like Charles?” 

“He is handsome; but, how can I judge by only 
seeing him once.” 

“Take care of your heart; I warn you not to be too 
much captivated with this brother of mine.” 

“There is no danger,” said Alice; “your mother 
has already let me into the secret of his engagement.” 

“ What do you think of the match?” 

“T think,” said Alice, “ if he marries Ann Moreton, 
he will prove his own disinterested love of excellence.” 

“ Including her splendid fortune—” 

“ J did not think of that,” said Alice: 

« My mother does, I imagine,” replied Isabelle. 

“ Do you think her brother has any idea of the en- 
gagement?” asked Alice. 

“ Not the least,” said Isabelle. 

“ What a shock it will be to him!” said Alice, in- 
voluntarily. 

“Then you think,” said Isabelle, “ he feels pretty 
sure of her fortune if she does not marry?” 

“ No, indeed, that was not my meaning.” 

“ What was it then?” 

“Really, Isabelle, I wish you would not cross 
question me, as if I were in a court of justice. I 
only speak from my own impression of character, and 
it may be very erroneous; but, I shall be surprised if 
Ann marries at all.” 

“You think engagements, then, may be easily 
broken?” 

“ ] think there are circumstances that may dissolve 
them; and it seems to me, that in this case—however, 
I will not hazard an opinion.” 

“ Remember, Alice,” said Isabelle, “ this is a secret 
—you are not to hint it to a human being, not to the 
parties themselves, or to acknowledge you ever heard 
it before.” 

“Only think of my being seized with such a fit of 
laughing, the other evening,” continued Isabelle, who 
was in a happy humour; “ didn’t you pity me, Alice?” 

“IT was extremely sorry.” 

“So was I; Moreton was in a rage; for once, 
mamma hit the right nail on the head, in her hint 
about hysterics; but, the idea was extremely ridicu- 
lous, was not it, of turning poor Charles into a crutch?” 

“TI thought only of poor Ann,” said Alice; “and I 
felt no disposition to laugh.” 

“I am sure,” said Isabelle, “1 am as sorry for her 
as any body can be; but, as for ever taking any plea- 
sure in her society, I never can; it is always disa- 
greeable to me to be with her; the truth is, I don’t 
like the society of unfortunate people; and I believe 
it is the case with every body else, only they have not 
independence enough to own it. Now, honestly Alice, 
don’t you think so?” 

“[ think you are about half right,” said Alice; 
“that is, it is unpleasant to be with people whose 
misfortunes we cannot alleviate, and stand a chance 
of making more uncomfortable by some unlucky ob- 
servation, that we are always sure to stumble upon. 
But, Ann Moreton is wholly the reverse of this; she 
speaks with frankness of her situation; converses 
cheerfully on every subject; enjoys society, and is 
grateful for every attention and every act of kindness. 
However, [ think Ann communicates much more than 
she receives, for the powers of her mind are in perfect 
exercise; and, I cannot but believe that Providence 
permits the good and patient to suffer, as examples to 
others.” 

“ How presumptuous you are,” said Isabelle, turn- 
ing up her eyes with mock gravity, “ to tell what Pro- 
vidence means. But, a truce to this; remember you 
are not to hint about the engagement. 
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“TI am sure,” thought Alice, “there never was a 
secret more unsought for or unwished ; would I had 
never heard it; it is all that makes Ann seem to me 
like a mere market; but, that she should engage her- 
self without her brother’s knowledge, and such a bro- 
ther! and persevere in her concealment; even now, if 
she dissolves the engagement, she will recover more 
than half of my good opinion.” 

Charles Selwyn possessed a large share of his 
sister’s beauty; with less pride, but not less irritability. 
Indeed, their education, or, perhaps, it were more just 
to say, their want of education, had wonderfully nur- 
tured the faults of their character. They were equally 
self-willed, and resolute in their own purposes; their 
mother had managed them by stratagem and bribes; 
and she still continued her operations, though they had 
outgrown the petty deceptions her mind was ingenious 
enough to suggest. The double marriage of the More- 
tons with her own children, had long been a favourite 
project; nor was there any thing improbable in this 
event, while Ann was blooming and gay. Little at- 
tentions had passed between the young people, and, 
Mrs. Selwyn had confidently said, “ We shall one day 
have a double marriage;” but, the idea had long 
passed from Ann and her brother's mind; though, as 
her health gradually returned, the hope still tenacious- 
ly clung to the mother’s. 

The evening of Charles’ arrival was pleasantly 
passed by the family circle; Moreton, perhaps, from 
the fear of intrusion, did not join them; indeed, Alice 
could not but observe he was less constant in his 
visits; and, it sometimes occurred to her that Isabelle 
might draw the ligature so tight that it would break 
asunder. The young traveller was full of information; 
he had passed the preceding winter at Paris, and had 
all the usual topics of interest to Americans. Alice 
joined in the conversation, and seemed to attract him 
by the spirit of her observations. When she retired, 
he was left alone with his sister. 

“ Who is this little Alice?” said he. 

“She is a protegee of my mother’s; I know as little 
of her as you do as to origin.” 

“ She is one of the prettiest little daisies I have seen 
a long while,” said he. 

“ You don’t think her handsome?” asked Isabelle. 

“No, not actually handsome, but something more 
taking than beauty. She is just the kind of woman I 
like: bright and animated, yet calm and tranquil. I 
long to lay my head in her lap!” 

“ Yes, and I can tell you,” said Isabelle, “ you would 
be shorn of your locks Samson-like. These placid wo- 
men are the most dangerous in the world!” 

“TI have no doubt of it,” replied he, laughing, “ if 
they ever explode. Now you, Isabelle, are like one of 
the burning mountains that are all the time threatening ; 
but upon my honour,” added he, seeing her colour ris- 
ing, “1 think you are ten times handsomer than when 
I went away—what a sensation such a woman as you 
are would create abroad!” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ Nodoubt of it. You would set crowned heads by 
the ears!” 

Isabelle looked as if she was doubtful whether he 
was laughing at her or not; but he did not give her 
time to solve the matter, as he added, 

“ How go on your affairs? Is Moreton to be the hap- 
py man?” 

“I presume now you have come home,” said Isa- 
belle, “ we are to have a double wedding.” 

“ What do you mean,” said Charles, “ by that?” 

“Why, mother has set her heart upon your marry- 
ing Ann Moreton.” 

“ You are not serious?” 

“ But I am, though.” 

“ Did not you write me that she was at the point of 


death ?” 
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“True, but she did not die.” 

“Then you wrote again that she would be lame for 
life.” 

“Tt 1 all true,” said Isabelle, tittering ; “she can’t 
walk a step without a crutch.” 

“ And what, in the name of common sense, does my 
mother mean?” 

“Why, that is the very thing,” said Isabelle. “It is 
because she wants a crutch that she is to take you— 
the matter is all setthed—mother proposed it to More- 
ton the other night, and so you have only to be a good 
boy, and do as mamma bids you. But the droll part 
of the business is, that mother has confided the secret 
to the daisy in strict confidence.” 

“ Do speak plain English, for I really can’t tell what 
you mean.” 

“Then in so many words: when she found you 
were coming home, she took it in her head that her 
protegee might lay plans to entrap you, and so she just 
told her of the secret engagement.” 

“ What a silly plan!” 

* « As to the folly or wisdom of it, I have nothing to 
do with either. You know mamma has been all her life 
eontriving. But now tell me who is this young French- 
man that you say you must notice———” 

“Ts that your sort,” said the brother, laughing: “take 
care, Isabelle—he is a gay, pleasant fellow, but a mere 
flirt-stick to Moreton!” 

Such was the first hour’s communion of the brother 
and sister, afier a three year’s absence! 

There is nothing that oftener defeats its own purpos- 
es than cunning. 
physical and moral decay, so every obliquity of prin- 
ciple and design, eventually consummates its own fail- 
ure. Mrs. Selwyn’s secret had taken from Alice a ve- 
ry natural reserve. She conversed with Charles with 
more ease, from knowing the circumstances of his 
engagement ; his letters had made her acquainted pre- 


viously to their meeting, and they entered at once on 


an intercourse frank and cordial. The young man 
found a resource in Alice, for the want of intellect in 
the mother, and the want of good temper in the sister. 

A new character had been introduced by the return 
of Mr. Selwyn to the family circle. This was a young 
Frenchman, Mons. Renard. No one could have come 
more opportunely to relieve the ennui that constantly 
took possession of Isabelle. She possessed not one re- 
source that she could positively turn to account; her 
reading was confined to novels; she had gone through 
the really interesting ones that are to be found in a 
circulating library ; had read the Waverly novels till 
she could almost say them by heart, and had taste and 
intellect enough to be disgusted with the trash that 
forms the list of a catalogue. Renard united in him- 
self various talents: he could write verses and cha- 
rades; fold billets into every variety of form: build 
card houses till they rose like a second Babel; danced 
superbly , was an excellent judge of female costume ; 
possessed a little wit, a little sentiment, and a great 
deal of gallantry. Moreton could not possibly cope 
with such a competitor—not that Isabelle did not mean 
to bestow her hand upon him eventually, but her time, 
her thoughts, and her smiles were for the present con- 
ferred upon the Parisian. Moreton beheld this coali- 
tion with more philosophy than might have been ex- 
pected from a lover; and often, when Alice passed an 
hour with Ann, seemed perfectly indemnified for the 
mortification he experienced with Isabelle, by joining 
their innocent and tranquil pursuits. 

It is not easy to carry on any combination without 
giving visible signs of mystery. Charles’s imaginary 
engagement with Ann Moreton was a constant source 
of amusement to himself and sister. Isabelle often led 
her mother to the subject, and she never failed to ob- 
serve how slight an objection her present state of health 
was to forming an eligible connexion. Charles inva- 


As all vices contain the seeds of 
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riably assented, and the sister exerted all her powers 
of ridicule (and they were not slight) to make the sub- 
ject a source of diversion! and, at the same time, led 
her mother to suppose the match was in forwardness. 
The consequence was, that whenever Ann’s name was 
mentioned, glances were interchanged, and often a half 
suppressed smile passed between them. Moreton, trem- 
blingly alive to all that concerned his sister, at lengt! 

detected one of those glances; he would not, however, 
he could not, believe that any one could be so barbar- 
ous as to make her an object of ridicule; and he re- 
jected the suspicion as unworthy of himself. Soon af- 
ter Ann observed, 

“How I long to see Alice Jones; are you going this 
evening, brother, to Mrs. Selwyn’s?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied he—* the weather is pleasant; 
why wont you go with me? I will order the carriage, 
if you ate not disposed to walk.” 7 

“No,” answered she; “I cannot go there; but if 
you could spare enough time to bring Alice to see me, 
it would give me great pleasure.” 

“That I will willingly do,” said he; “only that I 
think the excursion might be of service to you; you 
will probably find a pleasant circle; and the young 
Frenchman, Charles's friend, is very amusing.” 

“ No,” said Ann, in a melancholy tone, “I had rather 
not go there!” . 

There was an emphasis laid on t)e word there that 
struck her brother. 

“But why, my dear Ann,” »:id he; “ they are al- 
ways happy to see you. Mrs. Selwrs certainly is as 
eager in expression of interest as you ce: desire. Isa- 
belle gives you all the time she ce> «2«-e from her 
own charms ; Charles is frank hear.od am. cordial, and 
Alice—but I need not say to you wis: she is.” 

“Indeed, you need not,” said Ann, with energy, “I 
love her like a sister. I have an idea, brother, she is 
not happy at Mrs. Selwyn’s. I know she only remains 
there because her parents think she is under great ad- 
vantages. Don’t you think it would do for me to in- 
vite her to come and make me a visit?” 

“To be honest, Ann, I think it would occasion un- 
pleasant feelings in the Selwyn family.” 

“Then I would not do it for the world, brother, for 
your sake.” 

“Thank you, Ann —but come, dear, put on your 
shawl and go with me.” 

She still declined, with so much pertinacity, that 
Moreton became convinced she had reasons beyond 
mere disinclination to going out. 

“Tf you will not go,” said he, “I will bring Alice to 
see you; I am sure she will come—but to be honest, 
I shall lose half of my attraction.” 

“What would Isabelle say if she heard that speech,” 
said Ann, her eyes sparkling with pleasure: “It is so 
selfish in me to refuse going when you urge it, that I 
am tempted to tell you my reasons.” 

“ No, Ann, don’t tell me; you may have ‘ reasons as 
thick as blackberries,’ and yet not think any of them 
worth mentioning. I will go this minute.” 

“Stay, brother.” said Ann; “itis such a trifle that I 
don’t like to mention it, and yet [ had better, or you 
will think it more than it is. Sit here by me, and let 
me talk. 

“When I first recovered health and freedom from 
suffering, { felt no sensation but happiness. I forgot 
my altered appearance ; I forgot—I may as well learn 
to speak it—my deformity; the world was full of glad- 
I saw beauty and proportion in every object ; all 
seemed to me fair; all created in the image of its ma- 
the gnarled and withered oak added beauty to 
the landscape; my heart was full of rejoicing!” 

“I remember it well, Ann,” said Moreton, putting 
his arm round and drawing her close to him. 

“O!” exclaimed she, “ it was like that glorious mo- 
ment when the sons of God rejoiced, and the stars shout- 
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ed aloud and sang for joy! But when I began to mingle 
with society, I felt that I was changed ; strangers ga- 
zed on me with curiosity ; friends with compassion :— 
there was a deep and deadly struggle, but that, too, 
passed away, and I grew resigned. I think, brother, I 
have never repined, or indulged a suspicious temper.” 

“ Never, Ann, never.” 

“Then you will not suspect me of it now, brother, 
when I say that I am fully convinced my misfortunes 
are, for some cause or other, a source of amusement to 
Isabelle and her brother.” 

Moreton hastily arose ; the perspiration started from 
his forehead; he recollected his own suspicions—the 
deepest anguish was depicted on his countenance. 

“ Dear brother,” said Ann, ‘syou feel this much more 
keenly than I do; it does not make me unhappy, but 
for their sakes, as well as my own, I will not obtrude 
myself into their presence. God has seen fit to send 
these calamities upon me ; to convert this once goodly 
frame into what it now is; yet still it is the temple of 
his spirit ; as such I will reverence it; I will protect it 
from indignity, and when dust returns to dust there 
will be no distinction betwen that and Isabelle.” 

“Ann, my dear Ann,” said Moreton, gazing upon 
her with an expression of love and reverence, “I sol- 
emnly declare I would not exchange you as you are 
now, for Isabelle with all her pride of beauty.” 

“Then I have nothing more to ask for; and now 
go, brother, and bring Alice.” 

When Moreton entered the drawing room at Mrs. 
Selwyn’s, he found Charles and Alice conversing by 
the window which opened upon the piazza, and Isabelle 
and Renard seated on the sofa cutting paper into ev- 
ery variety of form. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said Isabelle. “We are 
inventing mammets—is not that quite enchanting,” add- 
ed she, holding up a feathered arrow. “How is dear 
little Ann this evening?” 

Moreton often used this epithet when speaking of 
his sister, and it was rather one of affection; but in 
the present state of his mind it added to his irritability, 
and he coldly replied, “ She is as well as usual.” 

“I declare, Mr. Moreton,” said Isabelle, “ you are 
so altered of late that I don’t know you. Do, Alice, 
come and tell me if this is really Frank Moreton.” 

“T hope,” said he, “ Miss Jones will have no doubt 
on the subject, as I am commissioned by my sister to 
run away with her. She sent me to ask you to pass 
the evening with her?” 

“TI will go with pleasure,” said Alice, promptly. 

“ Moreton,” said Isabelle, “do you know to-morrow 
is my birth day?” 

“TI did not know it,” replied he. 

“It is,” said she, “and the very last I ever mean to 
celebrate—it is sweet nineteen ; then comes the dis- 
mal twenties, and they must take care of themselves ; 
I shall do nothing for them.” 

“ Come, Mr. Moreton,” continued she, assuming a 
smile and expression that she had often found irresisti- 
ble, “ what are you going to do for me? Mr. Renard 
has promised me a madrigal, and I must have some- 
thing appropriate from you.” 

“I can think of nothing more appropriate at present,” 
said Moreton, “than a paper of bon-bons!”’ 

From Renard such an offering would have been per- 
fectly in character ; but Isabelle understood the sar- 
casm intended. 

“Upon second thought, I can’t admit such a gloomy 
looking gentleman to my fete. I shall depend on Mon- 
sieur Renard for my amusement.” 

Moreton bowed in token of submission, and Renard 
in token of delight. 

Isabelle felt vexed because Moreton discovered no 
vexation. She set it down, however, to self-command. 

“ My sister will be impatient for you,” said Moreton, 





addressing Alice. “ May I hope you will go now.” She 
immediately arose. 

“Stay where you are Frank,” said Charles, “and I 
will wait upon Miss Jones.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Morcton, “ I received my com- 
mission from my sister, and I prefer executing it.” 

Alice went to equip herself for the walk—Isabelle 
sat whispering to Renard. 

“What right,” said Charles, in a half angry tone, 
addressing Moreton, “have you to rob me of my fair 
Alice?” 

“ Your Alice,” repeated Moreton; and then recollect- 
ing himself, said, “none, except by the right of her 
own will.” 

“ You promise,” said Isabelle to Renard. Renard 
answered in a low voice. “ Adieu, then,” said Isabelle, 
who had collected a few phrases from her French gram- 
mar,“ jusque au revoir ;” and she presented her fair hand 
—he bowed low upon it, and disappeared. 

At this moment Alice entered. As they left the 
room, Isabelle said, “Mr. Moreton, shall we see you 
again this evening?” 

“T believe I am engaged,” replied he. 

“0, so am I, upon second thought ;” and she turned 
haughtily away. 

Alice tried to converse cheerfully on their way, but 
Moreton appeared to have an unusual weight upon his 
spirits. Once or twice he was on the point of men- 
tioning the conversation he had just had with his sister, 
but there was a sensitiveness in his feelings that made 
him shrink from making her misfortunes the subject of 
discussion. At length he said,“ Do you think Miss 
Selwyn will be at home this evening, if I return?” 

“T believe so,” replied Alice. 

«“ And alone?” added he. 

“T know of nobody that will be there,” said she-— 
“ Charles’s friend mentioned that he was going to the 
theatre this evening.” 

“T think, then,” replied Moreton, “I will leave you 
at the door, and return again. I wish to see Isabelle 
alone ; it is time we understood eachother. I will be 
back in season to see you home.” 

“Don’t let it be late then,” said Alice, “ for I have 
promised Isabelle to do something for her before I go 
to bed.” 

They parted at the door, and Moreton returned ; he 
entered Mrs. Selwyn’s house without ringing, and went 
into the room where he had left Isabelle ; the lamps 
were burning, but no one there; the sound of voices 
on the piazza attracted his attention; and, fully deter- 
mined, if Isabelle was not alone, to retreat unseen—he 
listened to ascertain. Isabelle was speaking: 

“It is really disinterestedness in me,” said she to urge 
you to comply with mamma’s plan, for you know if Ann 
don’t marry, in all probability, Frank will have the 
whole of her fortune.” 

Moreton stood nailed to the spot. 

“Poh! Isabelle, it is too ridiculous; it may do for a 
joke,” said Charles, “ but you can’t seriously suppose I 
would marry a woman that is not only a cripple, but 
deformed!” 

“TI should perfectly agree with you,” said Isabelle, 
“if you were obliged to comply with mamma’s idea, and 
turn into a crutch; but the truth is, you may furnish 
the fair bride with two crutches, and scamper away on 
your own legs as fast as you please—one thing you are 
sure of,” added she, laughing, “she can’t run after you.” 

“ As to what you say of Alice, ” At her name 
Moreton started ; there was a strange confusion in his 
thoughts ; his first idea, however, was to quit the hated 
spot ; he rushed down the stairs, and left the house un- 
seen: his blood was boiling; the image of his gentle, suf- 
fering sister, only served to increase the tumult of his 
spirits; he entered a hotel near, called for a pen and 
ink, and wrote a note to Charles Selwyn, requesting 
to see him immediately on business. The note found 
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him still on the piazza, full of the reckless gaiety of health 
and spirits, planning with Isabelle ambitious schemes 
for the future. As soon as he read the note, he repair- 
ed to the place appointed, wholly unconscious why he 
was summoned. Moreton met him with every feature 
convulsed with anguish. 

“When I tell you,” said he, “ that I have accidental- 
ly heard the conversation that took place on your piaz- 
za this evening, which related to my sister, you may 
perhaps comprehend why I wished to see you.” 

“ And what right,” said Selwyn, “ had you to listen 
to that or any other conversation which was meant to 
be private?” 

“ The right it is not now a time to question: it is an 
explanation I demand, and a promise that you will ne- 
ver again insult her by using her name.” 

« My dear fellow,” said Charles, “ you take this mat- 
ter much too seriously. I am truly sorry you overheard 
our foolish jesting, because I know, with your quizzical 
feelings, it must have given you pain; but upon my 
honour IJ have the highest respect for your sister. All 
our bantering arose from a foolish plan of my mother’s, 
that Isabelle communicated to me when I first return- 
ed. Now don’t look as if you would eat me alive—-it 
was merely that we should make a double marriage in 
the family, and exchange sisters.” 

“ Mr. Selwyn,” said Moreton, “ there can be no bet- 
ter opportunity than the present to inform you, and 
through you, your mother, that from henceforth, I have 
no claims whatever on Miss Selwyn.” 

“ You are not serious?" said Charles ; “ you surely 
do not mean to break your engagement with her?” 

“I am perfectly so: I shall immediately write to 
Miss Selwyn, and relieve her from all engagements, if, 
indeed, she fancies any exist between us.” 

“If she fancies!” exclaimed Charles, vehemently. 
“Let me tell you, sir, such conduct is not to be borne. 
You must not hope to escape in this way: if you have 
been trifling with my sister, you must answer it to me.” 

“I will voluntarily explain to you,” said Moreton, 
with calmness, for they appeared now to have exchang- 
ed situations, “ what my feelings have been towards 
Miss Selwyn: When I first became interested in her, 
I fully believed we were congenial to each other. I 
am now fully convinced we are not.” 

“And you think it honorable to engage a young la- 
dy’s affections, and then find out you are not congenial?” 

“ No, if I had succeeded in gaining her affections, I 
should feel myself bound even though I was perfectly 
convinced we were uncongenial. But my conscience 
acquits me on that score. Monsieur Renard has the 
same claim that I have.” 

“Ah,” said Charles, his countenance brightening, “ I 
begin to understand this matter: it is jealousy, my dear 
fellow, jealousy that has taken hold of you; a disorder 
more fatal in its ravages than the cholera; but I pre- 
dict that you will recover from it: Isabelle is merely 
amusing@erself with the agreeabie Frenchman.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Moreton; “T tell you 
honestly, that, before your arrival, I had nearly come 
to this conclusion. Renard has nothing to do with it.” 

“Then I tell you as honestly,” said Charles, “ that 
you are 

“What?” said Moreton, looking steadfastly at him. 

“Tt is boyish to call names,” replied Charles ; “ you 
must settle this matter with me in another way.” 

“ If you mean by fighting,” said Moreton, contempt- 
uously, “TI tell you truly, that when I first summoned 
you to this spot, it was with the idea of washing out 
with your blood or my own, the unprovoked indignity 
offered to my sister; but my views have changed on 
this subject ; what I at first thought atrocity in you, I 
perceive was heartless levity. I know my sister's prin- 
ciples, and love her too well to inflict upon her pure 
and elevated mind a wound like this. If we fight, 
either you or I must fall, or our contest may justly be 


derided as boys’ play. I have subdued my indignation 
so far as not to fight for my own sister, and you may 
depend upon it,” added he, a slight expression of con- 
tempt passing over his face ; “I shall not for yours.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Selwyn, “I will post you as a 
coward !” 

“ You will not,” said Moreton, calmly. 

“ What shall prevent me,” said Selwyn. 

“ Your own conscience,” replied he, with firmness. 
“You know to the contrary. Look at this scar,” add- 
ed he, baring his temple.” 

Charles gazed for a moment ; a sudden revulsion of 
feeling came over his versatile mind. “I remember 
it well,” said he. “ Yes, Harry, I never shall forget 
how courageous you stepped forward when an imper- 
tinent Frenchman, whom I meant to chastise, had laid 
me prostrate. He was twice as strong as you were, 
but you fought like a Dragon. It is the scar of a 
brave man,” added he, bowing low, but in a playful 
manner—*“ I honour it. Upon the whole, Moreton, we 
had better make the best of this matter: forgive and 
forget. Isabelle is a little of a coquette, I grant; but 
she is a fine girl, and will not go a begging; she is 
able to maintain her ground, and need not interrupt 
our long friendship ;” and he held out his hand. 

Moreton drew back. “No,” he replied; “the un- 
feeling manner in which my sister has been treated, I 
never can forget. It is not merely the conversation I 
have overheard to-night to which I allude: her gentle 
spirit has long silently borne the meaning glance, the 
ironical smile, and allusions that added poignancy to 
the calamity that heaven has laid upon her. Because 
she did not resent, perhaps you and your sister imagin- 
ed that she did not feel; but it was for my sake that 
she bore all! No,’ added he, striving to suppress his 
emotion, “I cannot accept your offered hand. Fare- 
well—when we meet it must be by accident.” 

He turned hastily away, and left Charles standing 
alone. That night Isabelle received the following let- 
ter. 

“To Miss Selwyn—When you are informed that I 
was the unwilling auditor of a conversation that passed 
between your brother and yourself this evening, you 
cannot be surprised that I withdraw all claims, if you 
have considered me as having any. I deem you per- 
Sectly free as relates to myself. You are at liberty, 
should there be any surmises injurious to a lady’s pride, 
to represent this matter as is most agreeable to your 
feelings. Let me request of you when some other plot 
is formed for the amusement of your family, to choose 
some other name than Moreton.” 

“What a hardened villain!” exclaimed Isabelle, 
trampling the letter under foot. “I have long seen 
he wished to get off—what a mean, low way he has 
taken!" 

“ Brother,” said she to Charles, who at that moment 
entered, “read this precious epistle.” 

“Tt contains nothing new to me,” said he. 
had an interview with Moreton.” 

“TI hope,” replied she, “ you treated him with the 
contempt he deserved.” 

“Why, yes,” said Charles, “I believe I did; but 
some how or other I don’t think I made any great fig- 
ure, and yet I offered to fight him.” 

“Did you,” said Isabelle, her eyes sparkling; “ you 
are a dear soul. What did he say ?” 

“ He said he would not fight for you.” 

“A coward!” exclaimed she. 

“No! Isabelle,” said Charles, “ he is no coward! I 
have known him from a boy ; he is no coward! even 
his eye pierces like a dagger. But never mind; you 
are a fine, dashing girl, let him go, you will find enough 
other admirers.” 

“Oh, brother,” exclaimed she, “I hope you don’t 
think it is because I have any fear about that, that I 
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am so provoked, or because I have any regard for him. 
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I have long been convinced there was no congeniality 


«Then, after all, Belle,” said Charles, bursting into 
a laugh, “you both agree, for he used the same expres- 
sion, or one much like it.” 

“1 shall give mamma to understand that I have dis- 
missed him,” said Isabelle, “for there is no necessity for 
entering into particulars. What shall I say about the 
crutch affair? She will immediately begin to talk about 
his idol, and it must be confessed, in figure, Ann does 
resemble some of the South Sea deities !” 

« For shame, Isabelle,” said Charles, his colour rising. 
“JT am-truly sorry for the whole of that affair. I re- 
collect Ann Moreton when she had the lightness and 
grace of a Sylph, and her hair curled in ringlets round 
her face which was full of health and gaiety. She 
was the loveliest child I ever saw; and I could almost 
shed tears when I think of her.” And his eyes actu- 
ally filled at the recollection. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Isabelle, “I could cry, too, if it 
would do her any good, and if Moreton had behaved 
properly ; but now, I declare, I hate them all, every 
one of them, and Alice Jones into the bargain.” 

Isabelle found no difficulty in persuading her mother 
that she had dismissed Moreton. She did not, howev- 
er, receive this information with her usual acquiescence, 
but made a spirited remonstrance upon the difficulty of 
pleasing her, and ended by saying, if she did not take 
care, she would “ go through the woods and pick up a 
crooked stick at last.” 

The termination of Alice’s visit was much hastened 
by these events. Isabelle no longer disguised her aver- 
sion; but even this was less disagreeable than Charles’s 
gallantry, and the consequent anxiety of Mrs. Selwyn. 





She wrote to her mother, and hinted that she had evi- 
dently become an unwelcome guest, and in a few days 
she was sent for home. 

Isabelle had a natural shrewdness of character, which 
led her soon to detect, under her brother’s assumed in- 
difference, a strong interest for Alice. To combat this, 
she exercised all the sarcasm of her powers: sneers 
and inuendoes were not wanting. About six months 
after her departure, he frankly told Isabelle that he 
was going to see the little Jones. “I am sick of style 
and fashion,” said he; “you dashing girls frighten a 
man out of matrimony.” 

Isabelle communicated this intelligence to her mo- 
ther. The following letter was immediately despatched. 

“ My Dear Mrs. Jones—I write a few lines wholly 
unknown to my son. Isabelle thinks he intends visit- 
ing your daughter Alice. She also thinks he has some 
design of marrying her. I think it but right to tell 
you that he has other engagements, and that neither Is- 
abelle nor I can consent. I shall esteem it a great fa- 
vour if you will not let him know of this letter, but 
act accordingly. With great regard, your’s 

Mary SELwyn. 

P.S. Best remembrance to Mr. Jones and dear Alice.” 

In a few days the following answer was returned: 

“Dear Madam---Should your son visit us, I shall re- 
ceive him with that politeness which is his due. As 
to any apprehension of his breaking (on my daughter’s 
account) his engagements, you may rest perfectly easy. 
Mr. Moreton and his sister have been with us the past 
week. You will see by the public prints that the for- 
mer was united to Alice last evening. We all return 
your remembrances, and wish you and your son and 
daughter every happiness. ELizaBETH, JONES. 
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Written in the Album of a very young Lady. 


Swext Lilly! soon to other climes, 
Perchance forever, I depart; 

But ere I go, these idle rhymes 
Bear the best wishes of my heart 

To thee and thine. Perhaps thou hast 
Forgotten that we ever met— 

But bright as when I saw thee last 
Thine image is before me yet. 


So full of childhood’s winning grace— 
Thine eyes, thy smile, thy playful air 
In my heart's depths, have yet a place; 
And dearly are they cherish’d there. 
Oft when I hear the merry tone 
Of children, in their hours of play, 
I think how joyous rung thine own, 
Heard, as it seems, but yesterday! 


But time has wrought some change, I trow— 
Thy doll already’s thrown aside; 
And four years more upon thy brow, 
Will give thee all a woman's pride. 
Ah, Lilly, may’st thou never see, 
As years roll on, the moment when 
Mid the world’s heartless revelry, 
Thou'lt wish thyself a child again! 


Could I, by wishes for thy weal, 
Make thy path ever bright as now, 
No tears from those glad eyes should steal 
No cloud should dim thy gentle brow— 
But time, upon his rapid wing, 
Should lend thy hopes a purer ray— 
And sorrow’s hand forbear to fling 
A shadow o’er thy joyous way. Z. B.S. 
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On passing the Lake Thrasimene. 
Pate, silent, and unruffled lake, 
Tell me a tale of other times; 
I’ve hied to thee from distant climes, 
And now in wild and foreign rhymes, 
Would fain thy echoes wake! 


The genius of the lake is fled, 
Its echoes have forgot to sigh; 
The breezes steal in silence by. 
Heard I the raven’s warning cry 
O’er precincts of the dead? 


What doth thy mirror-wave reflect? 
The mountain’s height, the forest’s green? 
The dappled cloud which oft is seen 
Quick passing o’er the blue serene? 
Thy banks in beauty deckt? s 


Ves, now—but once, ah, once, the brave, 
Dimmed with their gore thy mirror bright! 
*T'was then the Roman eagle bright, 
Crest-fallen stooped in Afric’s fight; 

Speak on, historic wave! 


Recount, how Romans rushed to fight, 
And how the quick surrounding foe 
Hath laid each gallant hero low, 

Who felt, who dealt, the deadly blow— 
Who sunk in endless night! 


Dismayed the very sun grew pale; 
Thick mists and vapours dense and gray 
Arose to shroud, to veil away, 

The deeds of that disastrous day— 
That day of death and wail. 
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Thou fairest flower, 


Why dost thou fling thyself across my path ; 
My tiger spring must crush thee in its way, 
But cannot pause to pity thee.— Matwin. 


Manomet the Second, surnamed the Great, was the 
seventh soldan of the Turks. He was brave, ambi- 
tious, and cruel, and possessed all the energy and de- 
cision of character necessary to a great conqueror. 

He delighted in music, sculpture, and the polite arts 
in general, and was as remarkable for his beauty of 
aspect as for his manifold acquirements 

Had Mahomet possessed a compassionate heart, with 
some other qualities which distinguished him, his ffame 
and achievements would have been blazoned forth with 
those of Richard cocur de Lion, and like the lion- 
hearted king he would have shone a conspicuous hero 
in the pages of history and romance. 

Cruelty was a prominent feature in Mahomet’s cha- 
racter,—as the cloud that obscures the sun, it threw a 
shade over his brightest actions. This execrable pro- 
pensity appeared to be a constitutional defect, and not 
the result of circumstances ;—it had evinced itself in 
early youth, and some of his juvenile pranks were 
marked by a refinement in cruelty that (had he exist- 
ed in the reign of the Inquisition) would have qualifi- 
ed him for an exalted station in that body. 

«With all his faults, and they were many, Mahomet 
was not entirely destitute of every thing bearing the 
appellation of humanity—his generosity and munifi- 
cence knew no bounds—his friendship, though obtain- 
ed with difficulty, was unalterable and clung to its ob- 
ject as the needle to the pole—these, with a love for 
moral truth and freedom from simulation, were the re- 
deeming points in Mahomet’s character. 

His fierce and intractable spirit was unsusceptible 
of the powers of love—certainly he had never known 
the genial influence of this passion. He was a verita- 
ble Mahometan; and regarded the finer part of creation 
with sentiments peculiar to the race of Islam. He 
anticipated and waited patiently for perfect happiness 
in the society of the beautiful girls of paradise, called 
from their large dark eyes, Hur al oyun; these c¢ les- 
tial beings recline in the shade of the tree Tuba— 
they “say that the boughs of this tree will spontane- 
ously bend down to the hand of the person who would 
gather of its fruits, and that it will supply the faithful 
food, but also with silken garments, and 
beasts fo ride uy already saddled and bridled and 
adorned with rich trappings, which will burst forth 
from its fruit.” This tree is so large that a person 
mounted on the fleetest horse would not be able to 
gallop from one end of its shade to the other in one 
hundred years. As plenty of water is a great addition 
to the pleasantness of any place, the Koran often speaks 
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assemblages of charms which are fascinating to the eye 
alone. Regularity of feature, unless illuminated with 
the rays of genius and intelligence, were to him objects 
of indifference rather than love. It is little wonder 
that Mahomet with these sentiments avoided the soci- 








ety of his illiterate and insipid countrywomen. Theo 
conquest of his proud heart (if admiration without af- 
fection deserves the name of love) was reserved for 
the beautiful and unfortunate Irene. 

At the capture of Istampol by the Turks, in 1453, 
Irene became the captive of Mahomet. Her extraor- 
dinary beauty and accomplishments had been the pre- 
lific theme of many a Grecian bard, and had reserved 
her for a fate more dreadful than death. She was the 
antithesis of the Turkish ladies in every thing but 
beauty, and in this and love, she shone the peerless 
queen. Her form is described as a perfect model 
of symmetry—there was the lofty brow of her race, 
the beauteous casket that told of the transcendent 
gem within; the eyes of life and light which, as 
the rays of Cynthia, hallowed every {thing they shone 
upon. She was the Venus de Medici, animated by 
the fire of Prometheus. 


“ Her cheek all purple, with the beam of youth 
Mounting at times to a transparent glow, 
As if her veins ran lightning.” 


It is not surprising that the unrivalled beauty of 
Irene, whose countenance beaming with love and inno- 
cence, should, when contrasted with the inanimate fea- 
tures of the Turkish ladies, inspire Mahomet with ad- 
miration. He regarded the mind as the standard of 
superiority, and with this criterion he viewed Irene as 
the only terrestrial being that could bear a comparison 
with the black-eyed houris of paradise. * * * * 

The seraglio at Constantinople, at the time we write, 
was delightfully situated between the Archipelago and 
Black Sea: it extended out on the promontory Chry- 
socerus, and commanded a magnificent view of one 
of the finest harbours in the world. Its form was tri- 
angular, and, comprising the gardens attached to it, 
covered a surface of three miles in circumference. 
Although within the city it was remarkable for its ex- 
clusiveness. Externally, the seraglio was a jumble of 
various orders of architecture, without any regard to 
method or arrangement; consequently it had an irreg- 
ular and unpleasing appearance to a classic eye. The 
Turks, however, viewed it as a paragon of architec- 
tural beauty. 

The apartments were capecious, and adorned with 
oriental sumptuousness ; the drapery of the walls was 
composed of the most splendid and costly materials ; 
silks of gold and purple pending in the most profuse 
and exuberant folds; couches of down, whose volup- 
invited to repose, were disposed 


tuous appearance 
throughout the apartments; carpets of gorgeous dyes, 
on whose buoyant surface a steed might vault without 
waking an echo in the canopied ceiling ; even the 
light of heaven was mellowed and sofiened before it 
found admission into this fairy abode; it beamed 
through lattices of stained glass, shedding a glow 
around, which gave the place the appearance of en- 
chantment rather than that of sober reality. 

Then the view—on one side the expanse of ocean 
studded with innumerable islands; the barks, seeming 
like things of life, gliding over the undulating wave ; 
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opposed to this—the gardens of the seraglio, filled with 
colossal trees that had been ages in attaining their 
towering altitude; whilst indigenous flowers of every 
hue and fragrance delighted the eye and loaded the 
air with odorous sweets. As if Flora had been nig- 
gard of her fairy gifts in this sunny clime, and that no- 
thing should be defective, Mahomet had augmented the 
train of Flora with exotics from every land. Flowers 
were transplanted from the wilderness, and blossomed 
as freshly in their new abode as if they had never 
known the officious care of man. Birds of gorgeous 
plumage warbled forth their intrusive melody from 
many an orange bough, and in the gushing fountains 
the Lydian bird, 
“With arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly row’d 
Her state with oary feet.” 


The pellucid rill, murmuring soft music o’er its pebbly 
bed—the solitude—the balmy air surcharged with fra- 
grance from a thousand incense-breathing flowers—all 
contributed to render the gardens of Istampol a fairy 
spot on earth, and a meet resort for the Fays and Nai- 
ades with which oriental superstition had invested 
them. 

On a couch of cygnet’s down, sat, or rather reclined 
the undisputed lord of the enchanted palace and gar- 
dens of Istampol. He was roused from the reverie in- 
to which he had fallen by the presence of his trusted 
slave, who stood before him in an attitude of the deep- 
est humility. 

“If one of the humblest of thy slaves,” said he, “ be 
permitted to speak and live in the presence of the com- 
mander of the fa F 

“ Speak, and let thy words be brief,” exclaimed Ma- 
homet, suddenly interrupting his follower’s ceremoni- 
ous address. ‘Thus reprimanded, the slave stated as 
concisely as possible, that the Grecian whom he had 
preserved from the swords of his soldiers, and had or- 
dered to be conveyed to the seraglio, awaited his plea- 
sure. 

“ Ha,” cried Mahomet, rising from his recumbent 
posture, “conduct her hither without delay—my fair 
Greek, how could I forget the vision of beauty that 
moved as an angel of paradise amidst the carnage and 
slaughter which surrounded her!” 

Mahomet gazed with tumultuous delight on the 
beautiful being who bent her knee before him in all 
the majesty of youth and loveliness—in a voice whose 
every accent was music, she supplicated his protection. 

“ Arise, fair being,” said Mahomet; “ you petition 
where it shall be your immunity to command. Give 
me the light of thy countenance, and Mahomet will be 
proud to execute thy behests.” 

“ Alas! sire, you add irony to misfortune ;—restore 
me to my friends and my unceasing orisons shall at- 
tend you.” 

“ You do me great injustice, fair Greek: when Ma- 





homet says aught to injure one so fair and pure as thou, 
may the tongue that gives utterance to the foul de- 
traction be mute forever. You may confide in one 
whose actions have ever been conformable to his 
words.” 

“T may trust in thy kingly faith,” replied the too 
confiding Irene. “Something tells me that thy noble 
nature would disdain to trample on one whom adverse 
fortune has reduced to wretchedness! Deal with me, 
great Sultan, as if misfortune and thyself may be ac- 
guainted.” ; i 

“ By the living waters of heaven!” exclaimed the 
impassioned Mahomet, who was completely charmed 
with the trusting temper of his fair captive, “ thy con- 





fidence shall not be betrayed : transcendant Irene, thou | 
art dearer to my eyes than light ; ambition and renown | 
are as nothing compared with thy love ;—say that I | 
am not hateful to thine eyes, and I will praise and 


adore thee. You shall be to me the creseent moon; 
no clouds shall dim thy radiance; you shall ever be 
the soft and tender shrine at which I worship.” 

Mahomet’s fine countenance was lighted up witha 
glow of enthusiasm which much enhanced his striking 
appearance ; he was irresistably fascinated with the 
beauteous Irene. Although astounded at this unex- 
pected burst of feeling, Irene was not insensible to the 
handsome form and commanding mind of the ardent 
Sultan. The various reports that she had once given 
credence to, of Mahomet’s austere and inhuman tem- 
perament, she now fully discredited. Love had usurp- 
ed the place of reason, and in her prejudiced view, 
the infatuated Irene saw nothing to exccrate, and eve- 
ry thing to admire in the avowed and relentless enemy 
of her race. 

Irene was happy in the favour of the Sultan, and 
Mahomet was blessed with the undivided and bound- 
less love of his willing captive. War, ambition, and 
conquests were thrown aside; shut up in the depths 
of the seraglio, he consumed his time in effeminacy 
and uxoriousness ; his closest and most disinterested 
adherents were denied access, although affairs of vital 
importance to his safety demanded his attention. 

Joyous and free, their lives were one uninterrupted 
chain of enjoyment: the bird of night sang them to 
repose, and they awoke but to quaff again the cup of 
joy replete with bliss. Aurora’s crimson blush, and Cyn- 
thia’s silvery rays beamed for them; the flowers bloom- 
ed; the rill murmured ; the birds carolled----but for them 
alone. 

They rose at one instant, played, eat together, and 
wherever they went, like Juno’s swans, still they went 
coupled and inseparable. 

Alas! alas! pleasure never comes sincere to man, 
but lent, by heaven, upon hard usury. Like rain-bow’s 
hues, when brightest, it is still the fleetest—just as the 
flower had bloomed, and all its fragrance felt, a blight- 
ing storm arose and crushed it in its zenith. 

The soldiers of Mahomet at length began to mur- 
mur at the inglorious inactivity into which their once 
martial leader had plunged. ‘This indolence was attri- 
buted to the agency of the Greek slave, Irene, who 
was said to be a sorceress, and had by magical spells 
and incantations, involved their general in her accurs- 
ed toils. What gave plausibility to this opinion was, 
that Mahomet had not been visible to his followers 
since his first interview with Irene. They were in- 
censed beyond measure at the innocent cause of the 
Sultan’s seclusion. From discontent and insubordination 
they began to exhibit evident symptoms of a general 
revolt. To such a phrenzy had the excitement arisen, 
that it became apparent that nothing but the life of the 
fated Irene would pacify the multitude. 

Nothing could equal the infatuation of Mahomet— 
the sedition of his followers acted as a chain to bind 
him still closer to his fascinating slave ; but the chord 
had been strained to its greatest tension; it at length 
broke, and ruin and desolation followed its division. 

It was one of those mellow evenings peculiar to tro- 
pical climates—the softened sun, shorn of his fiery 
beams, shed a golden shower over tower, wave, and 
grove; not a cloud was in the amethystine arch of 
heaven; not a zephyr undulated the placid bosom of 
the Archipelago, which lay like a sheet of fluid gold 
in the mellowed blaze of the setting sun—deceitful 
wave, as the breast of man, its very calmness is the trea- 
cherous precursor of evil. A nightingale had perched 
upon an orange bough, and made the grove re sound 
with his enchanting melody. 

“ See,” said Mahomet, to his ever-present Irene, “the 
bulbul has commenced his premature song. By hea- 
ven, he mistakes thy glowing lips for his vesper bloom- 
ing Sultana!” 

“There is the last we shall behold of the glorious 
sun,” exclaimed Irene, unheeding the flattering com- 
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pliment ; “ but to-morrow,” continued she, “ the god of 
day shall shine anew, with bright effulgence, reviving 
with his crimson blush each drowsy bird and languid 
flower. But whence comes that dreadful sound ; it is 
borne on the tranquil air like the wailings of an an- 
gry spirit—the gods are just; may these prophetic 
sounds presage no evil.” 

A low, rushing noise was now apparent ; it sounded 
like the gale blowing rudely over the boisterous sea. 

“This must be the evening breeze sweeping over 
the Archipelago,” said Mahomet, approaching the lat- 
tice which commanded a full view of the ocean. “ ’Tis 
strange,” continued he, “ that not a single wave or fall- 
ing leaf gives token of its near approach.” 

The sound still increased, yet the broad expanse of 
wave lay as placid as if bound by the icy chains of 
winter. Not a zephyr moved the foliage in the grove. 

Mahomet, for the first time, felt some forebodings of 
evil; he had a presentiment that the unaccountable 
sounds without would terminate in a manner disastrous 
to himself. He had just taken a retrospect of the im- 
politic course he had pursued, when his thoughts were 
disturbed by the sounds of horses’ hoofs. A single ri- 
der was now seen approaching with the speed of light ; 
as he neared the seraglio, Mahomet at once recog- 
nized the features of his general ; in another moment 
he was in his presence. 

“Speak,” vociferated Mahomet, in evident excite- 
ment; “ whence proceeds this tumult?) Have the 
Greeks collected their scattered forces and surprised 
the city; or, has the breath of hell, the accursed Si- 
moon blown desolation over us ?”’ 

“ May Allah protect thee sire,” replied the general. 
‘The soldiers of the prophet have rebelled, and now 
approach the seraglio in countless numbers. They 
seek the blood of the enchantress who has bound the 
commander of the faithful in her toils.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mahomet, “are the knaves dis- 
satisfied with their furlough? I’ve held the reins too 
slack of late. Let them look to this ;—by heaven! 
they hold their lives of small account thus to thrust 
themselves on danger!” 

Irene trembled at the altered mien of the Sultan, 


homet gazed at her with tenderness and pity. By a 
sudden and powerful effort he succeeded in bursting the 
silken chord that had bound him in the toils of love— 
in an instant the soft and effeminate lover was chang- 
ed to the cold, calculating, and politic soldier. The tu- 
mult without had now increased to a perfect din; the 
seraglio was surrounded with the infuriated multitude, 
whose clamorous outcries rose with deafening violence 
on the still night. 

“This must end,” said Mahomet, conducting the un- 
resisting Irene forth into the midst of the enraged 
throng. She looked in vain for the expression of ten- 
derness and love that had ever played round his coun- 
tenance. In its place was a callous and fixed expres- 
sion which chilled her to the soul—to whom was she 
to look for sympathy? The veil was raised, and oh! 
how passing fair was that sweet face! She was too 
fair for earth ; she breathed an angel of light among 
the dark and fearful forms who encompassed her ; 
there was an awe in the homage which she drew; the 
multitude shrunk back at the sight of so much beauty 
and innocence. 

“ Here,” shrieked Mahomet, “here is your victim! 
take her, and let her life’s blood quell this tumult.” 

One of the soldiers, more daring than the rest, with 
scymeter unsheathed, drew near the spot where stood 
the hapless Irene ; he was in the act of seizing her— 

“ Perdition seize the wretch!” cried Mahomet, “ ap- 
proach another step, and thy foul soul shall wing its 
way to eblis.” And then, addressing Irene, “sweet 
flower,” said he, “I may not save thee; my cruelty to 
thee will be a blessing ; thy pure and faithful spirit 
shall find its way to paradise. Ah! why dost thou 
thus soothe me with forgiveness ; would that thou hated 
me, the separation then would be less painful.” 

The soldiers, resenting the defeat of their comrade, 
now rushed en-masse upon their victim. The forked 
lightning flies not quicker from the clouds than the 
scymeter of Mahomet from its sheath ; it glittered an 
instant in the air, and ther descended upon the helpless 
form of Irene. The veins spouted their rich crimson 
on the arid soil; the eye closed calmly on that counte- 
nance, beautiful even in death, and the spirit left the 





whose every feature was flashing with passion. Ma- 


precious clay without a pang. 





THE VIOLET. 


I Love all things the seasons bring, 

All buds that start, all birds that sing, * 
All leaves from white to jet; 

All the sweet words that summer sends, 

When she recalls her flowery friends, 
But chief—the violet! 


I love, how much I love the rose, 

On whose soft lips the south wind blows, 
In pretty amorous threat; 

The lily paler than the moon, 

The odorous, wondrous world of June, 
Yet more—the violet! 


She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That Heaven upon the earth doth fling, 
Ere winter's star has set 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as angels give, unseen, 
So, love—the violet! 


What modest thoughts the violet teaches, 
What gracious boon the violet preaches, 
Bright maiden, ne'er forget, 
But learn, and love, and so depart, 
And sing thou, with thy wiser heart, 
“ Long live the violet.” 








I LOVE MY LOVE, &c. 
Man, man loves his steed 
For its blood or its breed, 

For its odour the rose, for its honey the bee, 
His own haughty beauty 
From pride or from duty; 

But J love my leve because—he loves me. 


Oh! my love has an eye 
Like a star in the sky, 
And breath like the sweets from the hawthorn tree; 
And his heart is a treasure 
Whose worth is past measure; 
And yet he hath given all, al/ to me! 


It crowns me with light 
In the dead of the night, 
It brightens my journey by land and sea; 
And thus, while I wander, 
I sigh and grow fonder, 


For my love ever grows with his love for me. 





Why didst thou depart, 
Thou sweet bird of my heart? 


Oh! come back to my bosom, and never flee; 


I never will grieve thee, 
I'll never deceive thee, 


But love thee for ever, as—thou lov'st me. 
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ST. 


SOPHIA. 


Amonc the various temples erected for the worship 
of the universal Deity, « Jehovah, Jove or Lord,” that 
dedicated to, and, even under its present application, 
retaining the title of “St. Sophia,” is not the least ce- 
lebrated. It is a church whose history is of a highly 
interesting character, resulting from one of the most 
important revolutions ever effected by religious fanati- 
cism, or which ever changed the history of the world. 
It was originally built by Constantine I., but was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake: subsequently rebuilt by 
Constantius, and again destroyed by a fire, which, in 
the reign of Justinian, consumed nearly the entire city 
of Constantinople. ‘That Potentate then built the pre- 
sent Church, or Mosque, (as it is now called) a repre- 
sentation of which accompanies this memoir. The 
dome of the Temple is very faulty, and contributes to 
give the entire building a decidedly inferior effect, 
compared with others in the city, and especially that 
of the Sultan Achmet, which is, probably, one of the 
most superb Mosques in the possession of Islamism. 
The sight of this Temple awakens a thrilling interest 
in him, whom study has made acquainted with the his- 
tory of Byzantium ; and, whatever belief he embraces, 
he cannot contemplate, without a deep feeling, the site 
over which once floated, in all the pride of Roman 
greatness, the banner uf Christianity. This Mosque is 
spendidly situated ; it is visible from every direction— 
from the Bosphorus—the harbour, and the sea of Mar- 
mora. It is not the privilege of Christians to visit it; 
but to them the other Mosques are comparatively ac- 
cessible. There is no inconsiderable chivalry necessa- 
ry on those occasions; and, indeed, the life of the 
Christian visiter, when thus detected in the gratifica- 
tion of his curiosity, is not considered too great a sacri- 
fice to the offended spirit of Islamism. On the occa- 
sion of a visit by a late Christian traveller, to this 
Mosque, the imam would not enter, so convinced was 
he of the danger attending it. This individual, and an- 
other, changing their hats for fezes, and otherwise sub- 
atituting the most admissible costume, reached the vesti- 
bule where they took off their shoes (a necessary cere- 
mony) and entered. Their stay in the Mosque was not 
very accommodating to their curiosity, and less so to 
their personai safety: as a precipitate retreat alone pre- 
served to them the enjoyment of their existence. 

The beholder of this trophy, won by decidedly the 
most daring revolutionist of the day, from defeated 
Christianity, cannot, in surveying it, but lift the lid 
under which the glorious and chivalric past is buried. 
The Temple of St. Sophia possesses a very superior 
claim to the contemplation of the Christian ; but look- 
ing at it as a mere historical record, it is not much less 
attractive. Indeed, Constantinople, or Stamboul, as it 
has been called, is one of those spots, which, when 
viewed from any approach to the city, is an evidence, 
a living evidence of its furmer greatness. There are 
very few cities which, during so many centuries of ex- 
istence, have been so much spared from the destructive 
action of Time ; and so perfectly free from the equal- 
ly destructive hand of human hostility. Nor does this 
city of the Sultan—this chiefest of cities conquered by 
the followers of the Prophet, claim more attention, from 
us, to ils origin, progress, and unique ascendency, than 
to the recent instability of its political and religious 
existence. The history of the rise of the Empire, of 
which St. Sophia is decidedly the trophy, is pregnant 
with interest to the historian and philosopher; but 
not more so than its sudden fall: which possibly can- 
not be viewed in a more instructive light, than as ex- 
hibiting a portion—a fraction, as it may be termed, of 
the universal mental revolution, of which the world is 
at this day abundant. Jt is not, happily, the revolu- 





tion of arms—it is not the result of physical power— 
it is the achievement of intellectual prowess; and what- 
ever be the result, the present Mosque of St. Sophia 
will be, in future days, what it has ever been—a feat 
monument to perpetuate the name of an individual 
who has had no equal, and whose single mind has 
changed the history of the universe. 

One of the most effective views of St. Sophia, in 
connexion with that of the city, is obtained from the 
ESKI SERAI, the Seraskier’s tower, whence you view 
a panorama which words cannot describe. On this sub- 
ject the late and descriptive traveller, Slade, observes: 

“The aqueduct of Valens, the seven towers, Saint 
Sophia, the seraglio domes, the Propontis-—-circlet of 
beauty studded with ocean gems-—-Mount Olympus, 
the gloomy grand cemetery, the wide flowing Bospho- 
rus, the golden horn, covered with caiques gliding like 
silver fish, are a few, only, of the features beneath 
him. Long may he look before being able to trace 
any plan in the dense mass of habitations that cover 
the hills and fill the valeys, which are so thickly plant- 
ed, and so widely spread, that the countless mosques, 
and public baths, and numerous khans, besides the 
charsheys, (of a moderate city’s dimensions) are scarce- 
ly noticed for the space they occupy; although, in oth- 
er respects they attract attention, for no one can look 
at the seven hills, each crowned with a superb mosque, 
with numerous smaller ones on their sides, without 
being duly impressed with the piety of the Ottoman 
monarchs, and of their favourites, unsurpassed, save in 
Rome. Their good taste has led them to imitate Saint 
Sophia; the Turkish architects have improved on the 
model, and their taste and vanity combined to erect 
them on the most commanding spots, whereby Con- 
stantinople is embellished to a degree it could not have 
been in the time of the empire; that is, in an external 
view. I sincerely hope that whenever the cross dis- 
places the crescent (which it must do) a mistaken zeal 
for religion will not remove the stately minarets. 
Another pictorial charm, which it also owes to Mussel- 
man customs, is the union of the colours, green, white, 
and red, visible in the cypresses, the mosques, and the 
dwellings. The perpetual and varied contrast is food 
for the eye, and excitement for the mind. We leave 
Pera, and in five minutes are in scenes of Arabian 
nights. The shores of the Bosphorus realize our ideas 
or recollections, of Venetian canals, or the Euphrates’ 
banks. Women, shrouded like spectres, mingle with 
men, adorned like actors. ‘The Frank's hat is seen by 
the Dervish’s Calpack; the gaudy armed chavass by 
the Nizam dgeditt; the servile Greek by the haughty 
Moslem; and the fuil-blown Armenian, by the spare 
Hebrew. The charshays resound with Babel’s tongues, 
the streets are silent as Pompeii’s. We stumble over 
filthy dogs at the gate of a mosque, clean-plumaged 
storks cackle at us from the domes; a pasha with a 
gallant train proceeds to Divan, harpy vultures fan 
him with their wings; and in the same cemetery we 
see grave-diggers and lovers, corpses and jesters. A 
lane of filth terminates with a white marble fuuntain, 
and a steep narrow street conducts to a royal mosque. 
In a moral sense also the parallel holds. We have an 
absolute monarch, a factious people; pashas, slaves de 
nomine, despots de facto; a religion breathing justice 
and moderation, a society governed by intrigue and 
iniquity. The Musselman is mighty in prayer, feeble 
in good works; in outward life modesty personified, in 
his harem obscenity unmasked. He administers to 
a sick animal, bowstrings his friend; he believes in 
fatality, and calls in a doctor. In short every thing, 
and every person, and every feeling, and every act, are 
at total variance in this great capital.” 
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THE YOUNG HEI 


R’S DEATH-BED. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


Tere was a heavy silence in the magnificent apart- 
ment, for the young heir of the house of Rothseaton 
lay panting with fever, and almost unconscious of the 
presence of those around him. The fatal decision had 
been pronounced; the inheritor of an Earldom, of 
wealth, titles, and distinction ; the beautiful and spoilt 
child of prosperity, was to be snatched from his parents 
and hid in the cold earth. Lord Rothseaton walked 
impatiently up and down the room; from the large 
windows with their heavy crimson curtains, which 
threw a mock glow on the cheek of his child, to the 
oak door with its ivory handles and curious carving. 
He paused, and gazed into the faces of the three phy- 
sicians, whom a vain care had assembled round the 
bed—and a cold thrill passed through his heart. He 
thought of the joy and bell-ringing at the birth of his 
beautiful and sickly boy—of his ambitious hopes—of 
his hatred for his cousin, who was the next heir—and 
he flung himself into a seat with sullen despondency. 
The physicians continued to converse on different to- 
pics in an under tone; and while apparently consult- 
ing on the state of their patient, communicated to each 
other the news of the day; births, marriages, and 
deaths; family grievances, and political intrigues— 
From time to time there was a pause—a glance at the 
bed—and then they conversed again. A litile apart 
from the medical group, sat the sick nurse, covered 
with lace and ribbands, and drowsily examining the 
curiously fine linen belonging to the dying child, whose 
wardrobe she was prepared to prove should by right 
of custom be hers, as soon as the breath had left his 
body. Close to the bed stood the young heir’s own at- 
tendant, a French lady, who had been induced by dis- 
tress to accept the office of bonne to the sickly and 
wayward offspring of the House of Rothseaton. The 
quiet sorrow of many years of trial was written in her 
face. Her relations had been butchered in the streets 
of Paris, or murdered by the guillotine ; her two child- 
ren had died with the small-pox, when the depth of her 
poverty disabled her from procuring them the common- 
est necessaries of life ; her husband had perished of a 
broken heart, without being able to bid her farewell. 
Sorrow has one thing in common with prosperity—it 
makes us selfish. The feelings that have been wrung 
intensely, remain numbed and incapable of deep sym- 
pathy in the afflictions of others. Standing as she did 
by the death-bed of her little charge, she could not but 
grieve over him, for there are few hearts in which a 
child’s faults will inspire dislike. She could not but 
remember the death-bed of her own little ones; and 
the tears stole down her wasted cheek as she watched; 
but the predominant feeling of her mind was a dread 
of the approaching desolateness of her situation ;—a 
few hours more, and she would be again thrown upon 
the world, without a home—without friends—a lonely 
being, to struggle for her livelihood—to endure the 
taunts of some, and the insulting compassion of others 
—and this thought was the bitterest in her heart. 

Was there, then, no one amid the gilded pomps and 


which David breathed in the agony of his soul, when 
the child of his sin was taken from him? Was there 
no mother in whose gentle heart all was nothing in 
comparison of his existence? There was. 

Pale and exhausted—her dark and eager eyes eloud- 
ed and heavy with watching—sate that young mother, 
by the bed of her dying child. Grandeur, and power 
and wealth—the inheritance of titles—the possession 
of riches: what were they then to her—to him ? life, 
life was all she desired—his life, which gold could not 
buy—which pride could not command—his life, and 
bread to give him, and her soul would be satisfied! 
She held his hand in hers, afraid to move—afraid to 
speak: his languid head rested heavily upon her bo- 
som ; and cramped, chilled, and aching as she felt, she 
yet smiled bitterly when the sick nurse offered to re- 
lieve her of her precious burden. Relieve her! it 
might be the last time his head should ever rest on her 
breast ; the last time his breath might be warm on her 
cheek ; and as the thought passed through her mind, 
the wan smile quivered off her lip, and a slight shud- 
der told that she had choked back the tears, whieh 
shed, might have broken hisslumber. Day-light faded 
away ; the gleams of parting sun-set ceased to shed a 
glory through the room; the rolling of carriages through 
the square became less frequent, and the lamps shone 
through the foggy close of a London autumn evening. 
Lord Rothseaton approached the bed; his harsh though 
handsome features were dark with despair ; he set his 
teeth and folded his arms as he gazed on his son’s face, 
for death had thrown a deeper shadow there since last 
he looked on him. “If you had taken more eare of 
yourself, Lady Rothseaton,” murmured he with bitter- 
ness, “ before your infant was born, instead of romping 
like a child, he might not have been dying now; it 
would have been better never to have had an heir, 
than to watch this peor boy through years of ill health, 
and see him die at last.” He lifted his eyes as he 
spoke to the face of his young wife, as if he feared the 
impression of his own words. But she heard them 
not. Worn out with watching, she had yielded to a 
torpor between sleep and faintness; her pale cheek 
rested near that of her boy, whom she still clasped to 
her bosom, and her heavy half closed eyes still glisten- 
ed with tears. “Emily,” said Lord Rothseaton in an 
altered tone, “this has been too much for you; come 
away, love, and rest.” She started wildly, and exclaim- 
| ed, “Is he dead? is he dead?” and then flinging her- 

self into her husband’s arms, she wept long and bitter- 

ly. A low moan of sufiering recalled her to herself. 
| In vain the physicians advised ; in vain her husband 
| entreated. “ No,” said she, “ it will soon be over, and 
then, then indeed I may rest.” 

The day had faded; the night crept on; Lady Roth- 
| seaton rose and looked from the window on the dim 
| trees in the square, and the lines of lamps which lit 
| the silent city. The confused murmur of night fell 
| upon her ear, and involuntarily she reflected how often 
| in the heated assembly, in the crowded ball, she had 
sought a moment's coolness on the balcony, and never, 

















crowded luxuries of this chamber of death, who eared 
for the individual being of the beautiful boy, whose | as new, felt how many sighs of pain; how many drunk- 
numbered breathings still became shorter and shorter? | en shouts; how many sounds of revelry, joy, sorrow, 
Was the ambition of his father—the interest of the | anguish and fear, had mingled in the confused murmur 
physicians—the mercenary calculation of the hired | which is termed the silence of night. Awful silence! 
watcher of his feverish nights—the half selfish regret of | in which every human passion mingled without power 
the widowed Frenchwoman—was this all that stood | to convey itself to the listening ear. 

between his soul and heaven—all that rose from om | Suddenly the sound of music, distinctly audible, 
tal hearts to tempt God to spare the frail life he had | smote on her heart; they were giving a ball within 
given so lately? Was there no wild prayer like that | three doors of Rothseaton’s house! “ Alas, my dying 
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boy!” said the mother, as she erept back to hie bed- 
side. The music continued, but it was faintly heard 
within the room; it would not disturb him ; that was 
comfort. Through the long and weary watches of the 
night, the well-known airs haunted her; music and 
dancing within three doors of her, and she sat waiting 
for the last gasp of that failing breath. 

The night passed away ; the long, long endless night; 
day-dawn came bright and blue through the window ; 
the last carriage rolled from the door of the lighted 
house ; the last guest departed. Lady Rothseaton still 
sate by the sick bed, listless and weary; she turned her 
eyes to the dawning light; it seemed to her then as if 
one day more were a boon; as if to watch another sun- 
rise, another sunset, in an uncertainty which admitted 
of wild and unreasonable hope, were something to be 


thankful for: she knelt and prayed he might not die 
that day. , 

The young heir woke, he called feebly and mourn- 
fully for water; the cup of embossed gold was lifted 
to his parched lips, but in vain; the lips parted, and a 
wild and beeutiful smile lit his brow ; evidently there 
was a sudden cessation from pain. “ Mother, mother,” 
he whispered, “ I am well now.” Lady Rothseaton bent 
over him; lower and lower she bent, as he sank back, 
and then a wild shriek told that hope and fear were over. 

Who cared, who knew when the young heir died ? 
The evening of that dawning day a large party were 
assembled at another house in the same square. “The 
Rothseatons have lost their child,” said the lady of the 
house. “Was he an only son,” said the guest. “Yes.” 
“Indeed! pray, who does the property go to?” 





Original. 
THE SWORD OF NAPOLEON. 


Le malheureux 4styanar, n’a pas eu la possibilite de recevoir ces derniers 
temoignages de l’affection paternelle; sans doute il ne les eut pas repousees, 
mais enfin il ne lea pas recus. Etait-ce donc intention de Napoleon que ces 
armes, ces trophees de la gloire Francaise, passassent entre les mains des ene- 
niles de la France !—Joseph Napoleon. 


No! give not the blade of the mighty to those, 
The worst of his friends and the least of his foes. 
Is the sword which reflected all fires of the field, 
To be worn as a toy, not a weapon to wield? 


What, give up the glory Marengo beheld! 

When valley and field with the battle-tide swell’d: 

At which, Austerlitz shook while the conqueror’s breath 

Thinn’d the ranks, with the strength of the angel of 
death? 


Tho’ the “ Son of the Man” has gone down to the tomb, 
Will France overshadow his glory with gloom :— 
Are the trophies she bore and the glories she won 

To be lost to the sire on the death of the son? 


Methinks I behold him—a destiny-star, 

Looking down on the nations beneath, and afar; 
Now gilding some land, and now seizing some cloud, 
And launching its thunderbolts deadly and loud. 


Hark; heard you that crash? ’tis a nation on fire, 
And that planet laughs out in its terrible ire; 

The king, and the prince, and the prelate are crush’d, 
And their cry, in creation’s approval, is hush’d. 


Look out on that waste, where the Pyramid throws 
Its shade o’er the royal Egyptian’s repose, 

’Tis the land, which, awake with the genius of France, 
Might rival the East in her brightest romance. 


But away with the chieftain’s intent and its claim— 
Let its light be a shade—its remembrance a name: 
More potent the mem’ry that bids you retain 

The blade, till the Bourbon renounces the reign. 


Where that isle, by the far-off horizon is hurl’d, 
Like a demon, ‘ wave-rock’d’ on the rim of the world, 
Look out, not impatient, for there is the grave, 
Of Consul, King, Conquerer, Exile, and Slave! 


Now say if a vassal of France, less a king— 

But my thoughts! too severe are the feelings ye bring; 
In vain is Philosophy willing to leave, 

One bosom unfir’d, o’er his glory to grieve. 


Away with the dream! let the blade be retain’d; 

By it, France has been sav’d, and may yet be regain’d; 

But if Fate should then frown, in the red-rolling tide 

Thou can’st sleep, with NapoLeon’s sword by thy side. 
ALPHA. 





VERSES. 


BY CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY. 


Waen first in fervent prayer I knelt 
To God—my God above; 

When first my youthful bosom felt 
The passionate thrill of love; 

Oh! I was blessed beyond all thought, 
In wandering here with thee, 

My young first love! When every spot 
Was Paradise to me. 


I'll never rove as I have roved, 
So young and happy then; 

I'll never love as I have loved, 
In innocence again. 

But let me mourn—'tis well—'tis well! 
Sorrow is sweet like this— 

Thou’rt gone where heavenly spirits dwell 
In everlasting bliss. 


My young first love! my life! my love! 
Death chilled thy pure warm veins; 

But, blessings on kind Heaven above! 
Thy memory still remains. 

Deep in my pensive soul ‘tis set, 
Like crystal ’mid the sea; 

And there shall dwell till we have met 
For all eternity! 


My young first love! my life! my love! 
"Tis many a year since thou 
Didst plant yon myrtle in the grove, 
And gaze upon this brow. 
And I shall never hear thee more 
Sing ’neath that blooming bough: 
My heart that was so gay before 
Is sadly alter'd now! 


No, no! I'll never see thee more; 
But mourn beside thy tomb, 

Where willows dewy tear-drops pour, 
And waving wild-flowers bloom. 
Ah me! I heard the cold earth thrown 

Upon thy gentle breast; 
And wept beside the dreary stone 
That marks thy place of rest. 


My selfish sorrow ; oh away! 
I'd call thee from the sky, 
That on thy bosom I might lay 
Me down in peace and die. 
But no, oh no! it must not be! 
Still let me wander on 
To mourn the days long spent with thee, 
Tired—friendless—and alone! 








THEE BROZEIN FLOWER; 


WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS-——THE MUSIC BY B. HIME. 
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A little while around thee, love, 
Its odours yet shall cling, 

Telling that on this breast hath lain, 
A sweet though blighted thing: 

But not e’en that warm heart hath pow’r, 
To win it back from fate= 

Oh! I am like this broken flow’rs 

Oh: I am like this broken flow’r, 
Cherish’d too late==too late, my love, 
Cherish’d alas! too lates 





THE AUTUMN ROSE, &c. 





Original: 
LINES, 
Written on visiting the Hall of Independence, Philadelphia. 


Wuewn Juno bade the god of winds unchain 

And hurl his triumph-tempests o’er the main; 

From their remotest caverns, heav’d on high, 

The Titan waters lash'd the frenzied sky: 

Earth, to its deep foundations trembling, sigh’d; 
The heavens shrick’d out, and list’ning hills replied! 
With such a power, but with more holy cause, 
Freedom proclaimed her own vindictive laws 
From out this room, and gave, with glad acelaim, 
Freemen a home—America a name: 

And fill'd with glorious enterprize, began 

“To vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

Call you yon paltry tax the fruitful cause 

Of deeds, which, since, have won the world’s applause? 
No! Heaven beheld its own appointed time, 
Unfurl'd the flag, eternal and sublime; 

Wak'd the bold spirits of the gallant age, 

And fir’d their souls with all a patriot’s rage; 
Marshall’d their willing ranks, and hurl’d the slave 
Down from his boast, on mountain, field and wave. 
And ’twas from this plain temple—what a shrine 
For men to worship at, (almost divine.) 

From out this simple room the judgment rose, 

And saw in their’s the very Godhead’s foes — 

Men who this circling orbit would have sold, 

If you but left to them Golconda’s gold: 

Creatures, who knew no heritance in time, 

But that of gold, and tyranny, and crime. 


Let me repair, Time's sepulchre unseal, 

And draw, with reverend soul, the historic veil. 
Behold, the buried day, when here it rose, 

In cloudless triumph o’er defeated foes. 

Its moving ray directing Freedom’s band, 

Like Israel's column, to the promised land. 
Whom do I see—by memory’s wand reeall’d, 
By fear untouch’d, by vengeance unappall'd; 

In plain and unpretending strength combin’d, 
Mighty in purpose, mightier far in mind? 

There Jefferson, the giant-spirit bears 

The charter, for yet uncreated years: 

Presents the sacred trust—the tyrant's rod, 
Fresh from the hand of justice and of God— 
Upon the parchment freedom’s name to trace, 
Red with the blood of yon Titanic race. 

See Franklin, with his lightning-spirit there, 
Chaining awhile the arrowy fire of air; 

To fling it with redoubled power along— 

At every dart more terrible and strong. 
Philosopher, patriot, statesman, scholar—all, 

For which mankind may well endure the fall; 
A glory to the day that nursed his powers ; 

A Peru to his children and to ours. 

And Hancock, fearless as the mountain steep, 
Around whose base the fruitless tempests sweep, 
There, there he passes, living once again, 

The chief at once of martyrs and of men. 

Pass on, ye princes of the earth—more proud 
Than monarchs heralded by clarion loud, 

And arms, and banners, and the pomp of wars, 
And crown and purple, jewell’d o’er with stars. 
But who is he who closes that bright train, 
With eye where youth resumes his sunlike reign, 
And kindles up with all a patriot’s love, 
Unlessened by the snows that fall above; 

Those snows of years, like those that ever glow; 
On Hecla’s brow, nor dim the fires below? 

"Tis he of Carrolton, the fearless soul’d, 

Inspir'd by Heaven, tho’ sprung from mortal mould: 
Elijah-like, he, from the fields of space, 

Flung Freedom's mantle down on Freedom’s race; 





And, as he mounted upward and afar, 

Heard million blessings breath’d from star to star. 
* * * * * * . a 

Alone, within these saered walls I stand; 

But are they gone, Columbia’s Spartan band? 

No, no, they live, they live in every scene, 

Even to the flower that variegates the green: 

They live in every principle that guides 

Our lives’ and fortunes’ fluctuating tides. 

And, oh! may they be still our guides to fame, 

The same our freedom, and our path the same. 

For they were born of Heaven: they arose 

In single strength against a world of foes. 

But, armed with inp, they burst the giant chain, 

And Freedom triumph’d thro’ their wide domain. 

Long may their children emulate their sires, 

And if Columbian liberty expires, 

Be it by foreign foes: but, when we yield, 

We'll, Spartan-like, expire upon our shield! 


Original. 
THE AUTUMN ROSE. 


Tue foliage on the autump hills, 
With wrinkled age is withering fast, 
And fills the unrefreshing rills 
Obedient to the wizard blast: 
No requiem note the song-bird swells 
O’er the dead summer’s twilight spells. 


That season’s beams which sank away, 

Not like the winter's sickly sun, 
But richly melting ray by ray 

Till day and twilight seemed but one: 
They're gone with summer’s fragrant breath, 
And darkness comes :—the child of death. 


And all the love.inspiring flow’rs, 
Like Beauty’s eyes, illumining, 
With smiles, this weary world of ours, 
Have died beneath the winter's wing: 
All—save that rose, so lone and mild: 
The buried Summer’s orphan child. 


Sweet flower! in every leaf of thine 
A page of human life I see. 
Thou liv’st to mourn that day’s decline, 
When all thy kindred bloom’d like thee. 
Wept with thy tears or by thy side 
Laugh’d in the summer’s morning pride. 


How many emblems dost thou show 
Of blighted hope and fickle dream— 
A dying bliss—a living woe, 
Waiting till time’s advancing stream, 
Unwasted by eternal toil, 
Shall add thy beauty to his spoil. 


But thou resemblest most, sweet rose! 
The maiden girl, belov'’d—betray’d— 
Abandon’d in her tears to those 
Who give nor sympathy nor aid. 
Who sigh o’er all thy beauties past ; 
But woo the living while they last. 


It is a pain, when winter frowns 
Upon our fortunes to survive ; 

And welcome is the death which drowns 
The pangs that we endure, alive. 

And oh! ‘tis bliss indeed to know 

That death must come—for weal or woe! 





THE GATHERER. 





THE GATHERER. 


“« A shapper up of ‘unconsidered trifles.”’ 


S#aksPeare. 


Tue Scripture may have more senses besides the 
literal, because God understands all things at once; 
but a man’s writing has but one true sense, which is 
that which the author meant when he wrote it. 


What a blessing it is when a man can properly re- 
gulate his temper. How many heart-burnings and 
animosities would it save us; how many friendships 
would be preserved, and what a deal of good fellow- 
ship, that is now wasted, might be concentrated and 
gathered together for our worldly comfort. 


He that will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot 
reason is a fool; and he that dares not reason is a slave. 


Men may live like fools, but fools they cannot die. 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, 
Will not insult me—and no other can. 


Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will 
enjoy the confidence, if not the love, of the young. 


Virtue in an intelligent and free creature, of what- 
ever rank in the scale of being, is nothing less than a 
conformity of disposition and practice to the necessary, 
eternal and unchangeable rectitude of the Divine 
nature. 

Flowers are fleeting things, however bright; 

The sun, the shower, the winter, or the blight, 

Will mar their fragrance, rob them of their bloom. 

And what is Beauty but a flower—a toy 

Whieh grief, or time, or accident destroy, 

And leave, like the lone cypress round a tomb, 

A dull memento of departed years, 

When life was fresh, and joy too full for tears. 


Notwithstanding the deference man pays his intel- 
lect, he is governed more by his heart than his head: 
his reason may pronounce with a certainty, that seems 
to imply an impossibility of mistake, but after all, his 
heart will run away with the action. 

There is usually the most assurance where there is 
the greatest degree of ignorance; we feel certain of 
safety, because we have not light enough to discover 
our danger. 

There is, in regard to great misfortunes, a moment 
whieh causes even more pain than the misfortune itself 
—it is that in which we can no longer doubt of its 
existence. 

There are griefs which no time or circumstanees 
can totally cure or eradicate the sentiment of; they 
seem to retreat into the recesses of the soul, there to 
remain ready to present themselves whenever we feel 
a tendency towards unhappiness. 


Old Ocean was, 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence; and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun. 
Quelling from age to age the vital throb 
In human hearts, death shall not subjugate 
The pulse that swells in Ais stupendous breast; 
Or interdict his minstrelsy to sound 
In thundering concert with the quiv’ring winds; 
But long as man to parent Nature owes 
Instinctive language, and in times beyond 
The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 
Shall sing thy glory, beatific Sea! 





There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannét 
play well: so there are some that are good in canvassés 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 


“ Monsieur la Comte,” said the secretary of Mira- 
beau to him one day, “ the thing you require is im- 
possible.”—“ Impossible!” exclaimed Mirabeau, start 
ing from his chair; “ never again use that foolish word 
in my presence.” 


The Minorquins never venture to prune a fruit tree, 
thinking it impious to presume to direct its growth, 
and amend the works of Providence. 


Never compliment a woman upon her corpulency. 
If she really be fat, the greatest compliment you can 
pay her, is to remark, in an indifferent sort of way, 
that she is not looking as stout as usual. 


Song should breathe of scents and flowers, 
Song should like a river flow; 

Song should bring back scenes and hours 
That we loved—ah, long ago! 


What has humanity to be proud of? We are sub 
ject to every inclemency of the sky—the weather 
cocks of interest—instruments for passion to fret upon; 
whose time is but a moment, whose habitation is but 
a speck, and in size but an atom, in the vast universe! 
Yet man is proud! Ay, proud of himself—proud of 
what must in a few years be nothing more than silent 
dust! 


Wealth may become, by a careless extravagance, the 
means of a poverty more galling than that which is 
felt by the ragged wanderer to whom a dry crust is 
luxury, and a heap of straw is a bed of down; and 
rank may be degraded by folly, and high esteem may 
be lost in the reckless attention to mere sensual puy 
suits. 


The coal mines, which in Staffordshire have been 
burning for 200 years, consist of pyrites, subject te 
spontaneous combustion. Water will not extinguish 
them, because when drawn off, or absorbed, the pyrites 
burn more than before. 


The most rational and therefore truest remark that 
has been made with respect to the great question— 
which is the better, the married or the single state? is 
the following :—Whichever resolution you come te, 
repentance will follow. 


The web of our life is of a mingled 

Yarn, good and ill together: Our virtues 

Would be proud, if our faults whipt them not; and 
Our crimes would despair, if they were not 
Cherish’d by our virtues. 


Captain Basil Hall, in his amusing book on India, 
just published, pithily enough remarks that “In the 
Government of extensive countries, a well-intentioned 
blockhead may often bring the severest misery upon 
the heads of those whom it is his purpose to benefit; 
and it is but a poor satisfaction to know that his inten- 
tions were the best in the world, and that his own 
character and fortunes are involved in the general 


wreck.” 

A musket proof garment is stated to have been in- 
vented by two Italians. It is said to be light and 
flexible. : 











or PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY 
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